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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


EAST-INDIA MISSIONS OF THE SO. 
CIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE 


(Continued trom p, 5.) 


Tue Report for 1797 states an 
increase of one hundred and fifty 
souls in the congregations at Tran- 
quebar. An edition of the Tamul 
Oid Testament was completed, and 
a variety of tracts printed at the 
Tranquebar press. 

Speaking of Mr. Gerické, Mr. 
John says, **May God keep this 
dear brother long in life and strength, 
as he ts of great assistance to us. and 
a guide, a father, and friend, to very 
many children, widows, and orphans; 
and whose patience, disinterested. 
ness, and perseverance, we all ad- 
mire and endeavour toimitate. He 
and our dear patriarch, Mr. Swartz, 
have been, and are, a great blessing 
to the country. We are all joined 
in fraternal love, and assist each 
other upon every occasion. Much 
good has doubtless been done by the 
Missions, and will continue to flow 
from them in proportion as_ the 
Missionaries prove themselves to be 
faithful servants of Christ. Let 
those who are either quite unac- 
quainted with the Mission, or who 
place their happiness in wealth and 
sensual pleasures, judge, speak, and 
write what they please, we trust that 
God Almighty never will forsake 
his work, but continue his kind 
providence, which has hitherto been 
so manifest, and ought to be ac- 
knowledged with thanks and grati- 
tude.”’ 

The Report for 1798 records the 
death of Mr. Swartz, at Tanjore, on 
the 13th of February, 1798. Mr, 
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Gerické had been a witness of his 
last sufferings, and of his patience, 
resignation and hope in death. 
‘¢’That great and good man,’”’ Mr. 
Gerické observes, * had often spoken 
to me of hisdeath. Whenhe men- 
tioned any of the providences that 
had attended him in life, he had been 
accustomed to add, and so God will 
shew me mercy at the end of this life ; 
and we have great reason to praise 
God for the mercies our father and 
brother experienced during the last 
days of his abode upon earth. When 
I arrived at Tanjore, he was in per- 
fect health of body, though his re- 
collection failed him. During the 
few days, in which I went to see 
brother Pohle at Tirutchinapally, he 
had been afilicted with a mortifica- 
tion in his left foot, which for years 
past had occasionally been paintul. 
On my return, I was fearful that he 
would die miserable with an outward 
mortification. We were thankful, 
however, to observe, that the power 
of recollection had almost fully re- 
turned. The mortification was also 
stopped, and shortly after removed ; 
and the last days of his life became 
some of his best. He frequently 
spake with Christians and Heathens, 
who visited him, in the same easy 
and agreeable manner he had been 
accustomed to when in health. He 
affectionately exhorted every Euro- 
pean that visited him, to the earnest 
care of hissoul. He prayed and he 
praised God. He desired us to pray 
with him ; and though he must have 
felt much pain, (which he manifested 
by his groans, when left alone in the 
hope of getting rest,) yet when we 
heard him speak with others, or 
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pray, it was with as much ease, as if 
he had had no pain. Respecting 
the Mission, he said—-I hofie the 
work will continue, but you will suffer 
much in curryingiton He, who will 
suffer nothing, is not fit for it. Ot 
his own congregation,* he said, 
There isa good beginning in all——1f 
others say, There is nothing perfect ; 
I say, Look into your own heart. At 


last, when he was so weak that he. 


thought be should no more open his 
eyes, and I began an hymn, of which 
he was fond, he joined us in it with 
a clear voice; but soon after, when 
he was in the hands of his faithful 
catechists and schoolmasters, to be 
lifted up from bed, he expired with- 
outa groan.” 

At Tranquebar the baptisms had 
been one hundred and sixty-one, in- 
cluding twenty-three heathens; and 
one thousund two hundred and nine 
persons received the Lord’s Supper: 
one hundred and seventy children 
were instructed in their schools. 
They were then printing an Eccle- 
siastical History in Tamul, and a 
Portuguese version of Thomas a 
Kempis de Imitatione Christi, with 
other tracts. ‘Lhe Missionaries 
mention Mr. Swartz’s death, as an 
almosi irremediable loss, and * feel 
sensibly on the occasion with their 
brethren of the Engiish Missions, 
as they all considered him more as 
a father thanabrother. Many tears 
had been shed on his death through- 
out the country, by Europeans and 
natives, and even by the present 
Rajah of Tanjore, who looked up to 
Mr. Swartz with filial reverence, and 
for his sake shewed much kindness 
to the Missionaries and Christian 
conyregationsin thatcountry. They 
praised God that he had not been 
taken from them on a sudden, but 
gradually, and in so edifying a man- 
ner. 

On Mr. Gericke’s return from 
Tanjore, he had passed a few days 

“ * By his congregation, he chiefly meant 
those who lived on either side of h:s garden, 
and attended bis hours of daily devotion.” 


at Tanquebar, when they mutually 
encouraged each other to follow the 
high example that had been set 
them by Mr Swartz, and in fraternal 
deliberations on the Mission in ge. 
neral, suffering or enjoying accord. 
ing to the disastrous or happy events 
that had happened to either. 

The seed sown, they observe, 
does not always meet with a suitable 
ground: they find, however, that it 
bears more fruit amongst the natives 
than amongst persons infected with 
the principles of Deism, and the 
very prevalent znattention to religion ; 
so that they comfort themselves 
with the thought that they are sent 
chiefly to the natives: amongst 
whom they seldom meet with a 
heathen who makes a mock at and 
reviles the truths of Christianity, 
although they do not embrace it. 

A very interesting letter from a 
respectable gentleman in India, to 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, in vindication 
of the Society’s Missions, is insert. 
ed in the Report for 1799. The 
whole is well deserving of attention. 
We shall extract only one passage 
respecting the Hindoo superstitions. 

‘‘No proprietor who has been in 
India, will be a very strenuous advo- 
cate, I presume, for upholding a re- 
ligion which annually causes exces- 
sive tumult, and much bloodshed and 
murder. Let any one of them re. 
collect whet annually passes between 
the immense multitudes of the 
right-hand and left-hand casts, as 
they are called. Such outrages are 
exhibited every year in Madras 
itself, in spite of the military drawn 
out tooppose it.—W hat state of so- 
ciety, let me ask, is this? Can it be 
called civilization { or does it partake 
of the private war of the barbarous 
and feudal ages? 

“What are we to think of human 
sacrifices?’ A few years since, the 
Bramins of a certain pagoda in the 
Tanjore country, murdered fot 
sacrifice, a boy of 11 years of age: 
having killed him, they took out 4 
particular part near the vertebrz 
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of the neck, and offered it to the idol, 
The affair was fully examined and 
proved, and the punishment decreed 
was banishment beyond the Cole- 
roons. The exiles accordingly went 
beyond that river, and returned again 
in two or three days ! 

“Turn from the enlightened and 
polished Bramin to the wild Collery, 
particularly the Colleries of the Mel- 
lore, near Madura; I have been much 
among them and know their dispo- 
sitious well; the civilization of these 
appears hopeless, but I know that 
they would gladly receive among 
them, native schoolmasters to teach 
their children to read and write.— 
This surely should be putin practice. 
To this probably it may be objected, 
the country belongs to the Nabob, 
and we must not interfere. However, 
the Nebob would, I?ll answer for it, 
gludiy adopt so beneficial a system.”’ 

« Let us ask,’’? he observes in con- 
clusion, ** what exertions have been 
made, during the last SO years, to 
promote civilization in India; and let 
those who can, give the answer. 1 am 
afraid we have never suid to our. 
selves, Let us shew what these people 
will be 20 years bence. But sucha 
question ought to be asked, at a mo- 
ment when so many additional mil- 
lions of subjects, have by the late 
conquests fallen under our dominion.” 
Thank God, a better policy has since 
been adopted, and doubtless, with His 
blessing, a better state of things will 
ere long be the happy result. 


We have now brought down this 
account tothe period when the Chris- 
tian Observer began its labours. 
Since that time, the Reports of the 
progress of the Society’s Missions in 
india have been regularly recorded 
in our succeeding volumes. ‘To the 
entire series of these Reports, as they 
have now been exhibited in our paves, 
we refer with perfect confidence, as 
proving, beyond the possibility of 
refutation, or even of fair doubt, the 
obligation, practicability, and perfect 
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safety of the most zealous and per. 
severing efforts to civilize and evan- 
gelize the manymillions of Asia whom 
the providence of the Almighty has 
subjected to our dominion. 


——a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Amonest the various practical ques- 
tions which relate to the Christian 
life, there are few more important 
than those which refer to our spiritual 
contest with the world. May I beg 
your permission to suggest some 
hints which I have thrown together, 
partly from the remarks of others, 
and partly from my own observation, 
on the best method of escaping more 
entirely from the sinful spirit and 
practices of the world, and imbibing 
in a greater degrce the temper of the 
spiritual church, My design is not 
so much to inquire how we are to 
come out from the society of the 
grossly irreligious by conversion to 
God. I consider this transition to 
have been made. I consider the 
avowed and notorious follies of the 
thoughtless part of mankind to have 
been renounced, and the heart to have 
been surrendered to God in Jesus 
Christ by the effectual grace of the 
Holy Spirit. The point to which I 
would venture to call the attention 
of your readers, relates to the best 
manner of advancing in tbis sacred 
course. ‘The most sincere Chris- 
tians are in this life in an imperfect 
state. They bring much of the world 
with them into the church, Not only 
was Judas the slave of base and earth- 
ly passions; but Peter and James 
and John, the upright disciples of 
Christ, were greatly infected with 
pride, selfishness, and ambition. But 
after the decent of the Holy Spirit at 
the day of Pentecost, they were puri- 
fied in a great measure from those 
evil affections, and became other men 
—meek, fervent, bold, holy, disinter- 
ested. ‘The question I would consi- 
der is, how we may become less like 
the Apostles before the day of Pente- 
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cost, and more like what they were 
after that great event. The remarks 
I may offer will have an especial 
reference to the ministers of God’s 
word and sacraments, without losing 
sight of the cases of Christians in the 
ordinary circumstances of life. 

1. In order, then, to an increasing 
victory over the world, we must, in 
the first place, preserve a just im- 
firession of the broad distinction 
which subsists between the world and 
the church.—The confines of the two 
kingdoms must not beconfusedly or 
faintly drawn. There is an impor- 
tant difference, indeed, between our 
situation and that of those to whom 
the exhortations of our Lord and his 
Apostles were addressed on this sub- 
ject. The world, as used in the 
New Testament, refers either to 
open idolaters orto the professed 
but corrupted worshippers of the 
true God. When our Saviour said, 
°° Ye are not of the world, but I bave 
chosen you out of the world,” he 
spoke of his disciples as separated 
from the Jewish nation, who were 
the servants of God by external 
privilege, as much as Christian na- 
tions now are, though their religion 
in our Lord’s time, like that of the 
Papists in our own, was grossly cor- 
rupted by superstition. When St. 
Paul said, “* Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, and touch 
not the unclean thing,’’ he referred 
to heathen idolaters. who had neither 
the knowledge ner the profession of 
true religion. When the instruc- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures, then, 
are applied to the cases of those who 
live ina Christian land, considerable 
allowance must be rnade for the 
variation of circumstances, in pro- 
portion tothe influence which Chris- 
tian laws.education, habits, and infor. 
mation have hadon the tone of moral 
and religious sentiments and feel- 
ings. But still “ that which is born 
ofthe flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.” The 
fair meaning of most, if not all, the 
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passages of the Scripture wuhich 
speak of the world atid its vanities 
and sins, applies to us in the present 
day with strong and, in all main 
points, unabated force. The degrees 
of ignorance and depravity may 
differ; but the disunction between 
the church and the world is not less 
real and important, because it Is 
less gross and palpable. All men 
are by nature born in sin. The 
whole world liesin wickedness. The 
great features of the world, a@/fiosta. 
cy and idolatry—the * forsaking of 
God, the fountain of living waters, 
and the hewing out Cisterns, broken 
cisterns which can hold no water’— 
remain in every age. The spiritual 
church, on the contrary, are they 
whom God has chosen and called 
out of the world. They have re- 
pented of sin and believed in the 
atonement and sacrifice of the Son 
of God. They are sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. They have learned to 
love Christ and his people. They 
delight in the law ofGod. They are 
spiritually-minded. They live by 
faith. They walk in the Spirit, 
and crucify the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts. They glority God 
in their lives and conduct. There 
is, therefore, and always must be; 
a broad and essential distinction 
between those who have thus been 
quickened from a death in tres- 
passes and sins, and every other 
description of persons. lo apply, 
indeed, the characteristics of each 
of these states to individual cases, 
will, in many instances, require the 
utmost caution and candour, and in 
some should not even be attempted: 
but to preserve a lively apprehension 
of the immense space which does in 
fact lie between the two regions, is 
of the very first importance to 
our progress as Christians. If a 
Jow and vacillating judgment in 
religion leads us to forget or under. 
value the fundamental difference 
between spiritual life and spiritual 
death, a further escape from the 
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temper and folly of the world is no 
longer practicable. 

2. Let us, in the next place, per. 
petually cudivate the life and energy 
of religion generally in our minds.— 
The world can be kept out of the 
heart only in proportion as high and 


ennobling principles animate it. If 


our religion begin to degenerate into 
a tame and formal speculation, In 
vain shall we look for victory over 
the vanities of life. And to this, I 
apprehend, may be traced the true 
reason of the secular spirit of too 
many Christians. They do not aim 
al preserving the power and grace 
of religion in their own hearts. 
They falsely persuade themselves 
that the leading truths of Christian- 
ity are readily learnt, and that the 
affections are of very inferior im- 
portance. Whereas, the fact is, the 
main truths of the Scriptures are 
never fully learnt; or if they are, 
they ure never adequately felt and 
acted upon. Accordingly, if the 
quickening influence of the doctrine 
of Christ on the heart decline, if it 
do not warm the affections and go- 
vern the whole man, we cannot but 
sink. The proper instrument of 
the spiritual life is iost; and its 
vigour, therefore, will languish and 
decay. It is not knowledge, but 
prectice; not theory, but deep and 
habitual teeling ; not forms, but 
power; not artificial supports, but 
the simplicity of Christ; not human 
wisdom. but the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, which must preserve 


the mind in that true elevation of 


love and faith and prayer which de- 
tects and overcomes the sophistry 
and delusion of the world. 

3. Tothe same end a distinct con- 
viction of the mean and degrading 
nature of all earthly things will be 
highly important.—To what low and 
fading objects does a worldly spirit 
attach us! How poor and transitory 
are all earthly things! How vain the 
fairest prospects! How false the 
most glittering hopes! When we 
consider what man is—created at 
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first in the image of God, and destin- 
ec for eternity ; rescued afterwards 
from the fall by the stupendous 
mercy of God; called now by the 
Gospel to seek for honour and glory 
and immortality,and capable, by the 
influence of Divine grace, of con- 
templating, of resembling, of enjoy- 
ing God ;—when we compare with 
this what the great body of men 
around us are doing ; bow childish 
and trifing their pursuits ; how per- 
fectly they are sunk in the love of 
worldly wealth or pleasure or ambi- 
tion; how forgetful of their first 
duties and their highest end; we 
shall surely be solicitous to escape 
more from the contagion of their 
spirit and example, and to pursue 
with a more eager step that new and 
holy prize of our high calling to 
which the mercy of God has direct- 
ed our eyes. Such views will teach 
us to rise more above the temporary 
and realiy sinful scene around us, 
not by a cynical misanthropy or the 
dictates of a proud science, but by 
the discovery and attraction of a 
higher and more substantial good. 
We shall “look for a city which 
hath foundatiens, whose builder and 
maker is God.’”? We shall acquire 
a practical and increasing impression 
of the unsatisfactory and inferior 
nature of werldly objects, and shall 
more readily drop them trom our 
grasp, that we may lay hold on those 
things which are “not seen and 
eternal.” 

4. The consideration of the gra- 
dual and imperceptible manner in 
vhich the world seduces us, will 
further tend to promote the Chris- 
tian’s vigilance.—If we had to deal 
with an open enemy, measures of 
precaution might more easily be 
taken: but we have a subtle, as well 
as powerful, foe to resist. The re- 
fined and spiritual tone of the mind 
is gone ere we are aware. The ad- 
vances of the world are secret and 
delusive. They beset us on every 
side. The solicitation is scarcely 
perceived. A single stepis all that 
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we are requested to take. We are 
gradually led down the declivity, 
almost unconscious of our descent, 
till we start to see the distance we 
have passed. If the precepts which 
relate to the world could be embodi- 
ed in a brief and positive code, the 
tase would be in some measure dil- 
ferent. But the comprehensive ap- 
plication of a few general principles, 
to an unnumbered variety of particu- 
lar circumstances, requires a right 
state of heart. To interpret these 
exhortations In a somewhat lax and 
indulgent manner, is a thing so easi- 
ly, so imperceptibly committed, that 
a Christian is’ scarcely ever sufli- 
ciently on his guard. His rule will 
vary with his feelings. And yet who 
is not aware of the mischiefs of small 
and apparently inconsiderable con- 
cessions? With what do the most 
fatal departures from God originate ? 
Who can assign limits to the pro- 
gress of evil’ What force can dam 
the torrent which has once carried 
away its banks? What wisdom ex- 
tinguish the widely spread confla- 
gration? He, then, that would 
overcome the world, must watch 
against little things. He must avoid 
the appearance of evil. He must be 
well aware of the danger of yielding 
to incipient aberrations from the path 
of duty: and must continually ex- 
amine his whole state and character, 
in order to detect and remedy evil 
in its early stages. 

5. Lhe freculiar character of the 
frreseng times may further be taken 
into our consideration, as of no small 
weight on this subject.—Besides the 
general course of the world which 
is common to every age and nation, 
and which arises from the depravity 
of our nature, there is a distinct 
course in each separate period form- 
ed by the peculiar customs, fashions, 
and prejudices ef the times. Who 
would compare the spirit of the 
world in an enlightened Protestant 
country, with that spirit which 
marked the ignorance and super: 
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stition of the dark ages? How little 
would that Christian have really 
come out from the world, who should 
content himself with an exemption 
from that special modification of a 
secular and indifferent heart towards 
God which degraded his countrymen 
four centuries ago; whilst he is too 
plainly entangled with the prevalent 
follies of the age in which he lives? 
A false candour, a love of refinement, 
a pride of erudition, a crude and 
daring philosophy, a spirit of un. 
bounded speculation, an admiration 
of talents however abused, an in- 
difference, not to say scepticism, 
towards many leading truths of re. 
ligion, are at least as dangerous to 
the Christian now, as ignorance and 
rudeness and credulity may have 
been in former times. To the cha. 
racter of his own age, the Christian 
will then look : nor will he be satis- 
fied to do this only generally. If it 
has pleased God to grant extraordi- 
nary success to designs of a religious 
nature, and to bring a large number 
of persons into contact, as It were, 
with the spiritual church, the Chris- 
tian will weigh the natural conse- 
quences of such a state of things. 
He will bless God for the progress 
of his truth. He will be truly re- 
joiced at the benefit which he hopes 
many, very many at present irreli- 
gious persons will derive from their 
intercourse and employments in the 
cause of God. But he will tremble 
for himself. He will fear that dete- 
rioration of religion which has always 
followed its being accredited by the 
world. Is he then to stand by when 
noble and extensive schemes for ad- 
vancing the glory of God are on 
foot! Impossible! And yet is there 
no cause of alarm in the display, the 
bustle, the flattery, the disputations, 
the secularity, the loss of time, 
which are in some measure almost 
inseparable from the prosecution of 
public designs! Does not the world 
lurk under ail this religious activity : 
— But this leads me to notice, 
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6. The importance of fully view- 
ing the danger which arises from the 
dificult and apfiparently conflicting 
duties which we have to frerform 
towards those around us. I say ap- 
parently conflicting, because no duties 
can really oppose each other.— 
There is imminent peril of Joosing 
the spirit of religion and imbibing a 
worldly temper under such circum- 
stances. Plain questions are most 
easily resclved. Tne world cannot 
so readily perplex the mind with 
regard to them. But when we are 
called on to unite various difficult 
duties, a spirit of indifference to 
religion often succeeds in stealing 
in upon us. Lhe judgment hesitates. 
The affections incline to a favourite 
point. The heart is betrayed under the 
pretence of duty.—For instance, we 
are invited to Co-operation in public 
measures for the propagation of 
truth. How difficult to unite ha- 
bituaily with this the deep and 
unaffected humility of the Christian 
Character! We are called to exer- 
cise kindness and benignity to all 
men. How seldom do we entirely 
avoid in such cases sinful compli- 
ances! We are required to please 
our neighbour for his good to edifi- 
cation. How difficult is it to join 
with this, faithful and plain admoni- 
tion! We are to be prudent and 
diligent in managing our worldly 
concerns. How easy is it to be at 
times quite absorbed and lost in 
them! We are commanded to 
attend to family duties:—who can 
always hope to escape from anxious 
cares and oppressive distraction ? 
We have connections in society 
and relations to whom some regard 
is due; but what is the measure ? 
Our station in life has changed, 
and with it many of our duties; 
but where and when do the former 
duties cease? And how is the tran- 
sition to be made with the least 
danger of vanity and display? We 
are ministers of God’s church, and 
are to instruct our parishioners as 
hey are able to bear it; to become 
a!] thines to all men; to be wise to 
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win souls ;—how difficult to use, 
at the Same time, great plainness of 
speech, to keep back nothing pro- 
fitable, to be pure from the blood of 
allmen! We are required to deal 
tenderly with the weak, the feeble- 
minded, and the tempted; we are 
to be “ patient towards all men, in 
meekness instructing them that op- 
pose themselves’’—-and yet we are 
not to conceal truth, or to palliate 
our views of what is erroneous and 
destructive.—Such points as these 
might be indefinitely multiplied on 
almost every branch of Christian 
practice. They occur to every con- 
scientious servant of God. And the 
danger of the heart yielding to 
plausible compromises, temporizing 
expedients, worldly schemes, or a 
low and secular frame of spirit, is 
obvious. To take broadly one side 
of these and similar questions, or to 
inveigh in a coarse and general 
Manner on coming out from the 
world, when such topicks are pro- 
posed, is, in fact, doing nothing to 
the purpose; it only increases the 
real difficulty. Our concern should 
be, not to sacrifice one branch of 
duty to another which we may 
happen to like better, or which may 
be disposed of more easily by a 
single maxim, but to unite them all: 
and in this union of duties the peril 
of which I speak chiefly lies. 

7. May I venture to suggest here 
the peculiar difficulty of avoiding 
a worldly frame of heart in the 
acquisition and use of human learn- 
ing 2—How difficult is it to join 
Christian humility and spiritual- 
mindedness with habits of close 
reading and study! The Christian 
minister must be a man of thought, of 
laborious and diligent thought. Some 
measure of human learning 1s essen- 
tial for unlocking and enriching the 
powers of his mind. But in prose- 
cuting his studies, whether literary 
or directly theological, how quickly 
is a vain, secular, trifling spirit 
generated! A minister may be quite 
as foolish and dissipated as to his 
state of mind, when surrounded 
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with his books, as the man of plea. 
sure when immersed in bis worldly 
amusements. Instead of pursuing 
his inquiries for the glory of God, 
and directing them conscientiously 
to those topics which his immediate 
duties render important, how easily 
doves be sink into a spirit of literary 
indoence or prurievt curiosity, or 
wandering fickleness, or unprofitable 
investigation! For weeks he does 
nothing, or worse than nothing. 
Prayer and painful preparation for 
the pulpit are forgotten. <A discur- 
sive, useless, frittering away of time 
ensues. His mind Is weakened by 
trifling over inferior or temporary 
authors, instead of being nourished 
and invigoroted by deep and solid 
acquisitions. His affections are 
chilled, and his judgment poisoned 
by a half-learned and sceptical philo- 
sophy, instead of being inflamed and 
elevaied by contemplations of Divine 
truth. The cultivation of the heart, 
and a diligent waik before God are 
sacrificed to taste and refinement, 
and a fustidious and morbid spirit of 
eriticism. The mind is inflated 
with a false notion of the enlarge- 
ment of its powers, just when itis 
in fact the most unfitted for all the 
higher and more holy duties of the 
Christian ministry, I speak strongly 
on this point; because nothing, on 
the one hand, is so important as real 
and manly study ;—for what can an 
tgnorant, rash, and uncultivated mind 
effect in many of the more arduous 
and difficult concerns of the ministry 
ofthe church? And, on the other 
hand, nothing so soon destroys the 
simplicity and meekness of the 
Christian character; nothing leaves 
the heart so exposed to the very 
worst species of worldly vanity 
and foliy, as an indolent, unsettled, 
vagrant literary spirit. Let us study, 
but let it be in direct subserviency 
to our usefulness. Whatever keeps 
God aid the soul apart is worldly 
and pernicious. Learning is long, 
and life is short. Let all our read- 
ing, then, be strictly directed to the 


honour of God, and be ever united 
with an entire reliance on the grace 
and blessing of the Holy Ghost. 

8. But I proceed to notice, ia 
the next place, that a consideration 
of his own disposition and circume 
stances, is essential to the Chris- 
tian’s getting further out of the 
world, and more into the spiritual 
church.—Self-knowledge must lie 
at the foundation of all religious 
improvement. And as the immense 
varieties of points comprehended 
under the term, wor/d, will be found 
chiefly to consist, so far as the true 
Christian is concerned, of things in 
themselves indifferent, an examina- 
tion of our own particular temper 
ot mind and our own circumstances 
will commonly be essential to a 
right determination. Many things, 
it is obvious, may be quite unlawful 
to one, which are perfectly harmless 
to another; as all food may be in 
itself indifferent, and yet such and 
such viands may not suit a particular 
constitution or state of bealth. Du- 
tiles will vary with our tempers. 
The meek, the sanguine, the irra- 
scible, the timid, the forward, the 
hasty, the slothful, the considerate, 
the morose, the distrustful, have 
each their different temptations, and 
will each require some peculiarity 
of discipline in order to escape more 
from the temper of the world. If 
such and such habits, or scenes, or 
company, or relaxation, or studies, 
or engagements prove uniformly 
hostile to our purity or peace of 
mind, the case is clear. Others 
mzy lawfully continue in the use 
of them, if their turn of character 
exempt them from the temptations 
which seduce us; but we shall feel 
it necessary to relinquish them. 
Instead of glorifying God and be- 
nefitting our neighbour, we injure 
the cause of both. We must retire, 
then, to ground which we may be 
able to occupy and defend, and 
leave the exposed territory to har- 
dier combatanis. The  mortifica- 
tion of the body of sin very much 
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consists in such acts of self-denial 
in points in themselves indifferent. 
Nor will the Christian forget to 
weigh his own circumstances, as 
wellas his natural disposition. Some 
Christians may evidently be placed 
by Providence in situations which, 
though eminently dangerous, are at 
the samé time eminently Important. 
We must each consider our special 
sliuation, and endeavour to oppose a 
worldly spirit ; not in shrinking from 
our duties, but in conscientiously dis- 
charging them. Many true servants 
of God may seem to be extremely 
secular, to those who view them ata 
distance, whilst perhaps a most ob- 
vious regard to their duty has placed 
them in the circumstances which 
vive rise to the mistake, and their 
state of heart may be most upright 
and spiritual; whilst others, again, 
may be little known, may glide 
through life ina tranquil course, and 
appear to the observation of others 
quite out of the spirit of the world, 
and yet may be, in fact, immersed 
and lost inits cares or pleasures. In 
things which ere not in themselves 
sinful, we must not be too ready to 
jedge for others; it will be as much 
as we shall accomplish to determine 
rightly for ourselves. ‘To consider 
the world asit surrounds those much 
above us in station, or those much 
below us, will be of litue benefit, 
Our concern is to learn the dangers 
which immediately affect our own 
safety. The rocks and currents of 
those parts of the ocean which are an 
hemisphere distant, are less impor- 
tantto us. It is our chicf interest 
to become acquainted with the shoals 
and quicksands which abound in that 
part where our vesscl is about to sail, 

9, Permit me to suggest, as a fur- 
ther means of promoting a spiritual 
state of mind, the importance of 
knowing the marks of a heart whtch is 
declining into a worldly temper.—We 
should be as anxious to learn the 
symptoms of decaying picty, as we 

Christ. Obsery. No. 158. 
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are to detect the approaches of an in- 
fectious disease. Are we then dis- 
posed to find fault with our brethren, 
and rather to expose and aggravate 
their infirmities, than to cast a veil 
over them ? The symptom Js alarm- 
ing. Are we offended with truly 
excellent persons, because they dil 

fer in judyment from us on some 
topics which we deem to be impor. 
tant? Doour zeal and fervour in re. 
ligion appear chiefly in a party spirit? 
Are we disposed to treat with a se- 
cret contempt those whom we con- 
ceive to be deficient in the learning 
or accomplishments which we thiuk 
we possess? Are we betraying an 
undue regard forour reputation; and 
rather inviting than abhorring flat. 
tery? Are we careful to provide for 
appearances before men, rather than 
to walk humbiy with God? Do we 
abstain from various points of worldly 
vanity and display, more from a re- 
gard to the general opinion of reli- 
gious persons than froma deep and 
lively view of their inexpediency and 
danger? Are we inclined to excuse 
and palliate such worldly complian- 
ces,as We imagine will remain un- 
noticed, or will consist with our ge- 
neral character as professors of seri- 
ous Christianity? Do we begin to 
dread, and a little to avoid, singu- 
Jarity in points of inferior impor- 
tance perhaps, but still of importance? 
Do we affect the acquaintance of 
the great and wealthy and learned, 
though we can be admitted to their 
company only by concealing our reli- 
sion! Do we begin to lose sight of 
the broad distinction between a 
worldly person and a Christian ? Can 
we fearlessly venture on the extreme 
line of what is right? Does reproof, 
however well intended, provoke and 
irritateus? Are we disposed readily 
to admit statements which lower the 
grace aud simplicity of pure Chris- 
tianity, because they come recom. 
mended by celebrated names? Can 
we find time for amusements, and 
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dress, and company, and indulgence, 
whilst we allege want of time as an 
excuse for withholding our co-opera- 
tion in plans which we know will 
tend to promote the glory of God? 
Have we less delight than formerly 
in the Sabbath, in spiritual and fami. 
ly duties, in secret prayer, and the 
quiet and unostentatious part of our 
ordinary calling? Does reading the 
Scripture and devotional exercises 
become uninteresting, and occupy 
but a very small portion of our time ? 
Are some such symptoms too ap- 
parent? The case is plain. The 
plague is begun. The world has 
succeeded in seducing us. The vi- 
tals of our religion are infected, 
We are neither cold nor hot. No 
time is to be lost. We must shake 
ourselves from our slumbers and 
repent, and call upon God, and do 
our first works, that we perish 
not. 

10. A frequent consideration of the 
examples of those who have been drawn 
aside by the world. and of those who 
have overcome it, may further be of 
important use.—Who can reflect on 
the numbers whom prosperity,riches, 
flattery, or honour have overthrown, 
without alarm and consternation? 
The wrecks float around us. The 
multitudes, once fervent and spi- 
ritual, who afterwards have made 
shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science,are perfectly frightful. Mark 
then the progress of their decline, 
Christian, that you may avoid it; mark 
the gloom of their end, that you may 
dread the being exposed toit. Ke- 
member Lot’s wife. Call to mind 
the case of Demas, Remember the 
example of Solomon. Keep in your 
view the decay of the church of the 
Laodiceans. Read in such exam- 
ples the fearful consequences of de. 
parting from the living God. On 
the other hand, contemplate, for your 
encouragement, the character of our 
Lord. What a picture of absolute 
superiority, both over the favour 
and frown of the world, together with 
the most perfect condescension and 


benignity ! In our Saviour’s whole 
character, a heavenly spirit, an indif- 
ference to human applause, a disres 
gard of personal ease, an abstraction 
and elevation of soul were perpetual- 
ly manifest. Let us fix our eye on 
his purity and deadness to the world, 
and strive to imitate them. In addi- 
tion to this, let examples of faith in 
men like ourselves, which the Scrip- 
tures exhibit, animate our hearts, 
Let Abraham leaving iis country, let 
Moses renouncing tbe pleasurcs of 
gypt, let St. Paul in his holy spirit 
of laborious self-denial, excite us to 
an increasing victory over the world. 
Or, if our attention is directed to 
later times, let Christians of marked 
and excmplary godliness be placed 
before us. Let the martyrs and con- 
fessors of religion, the reformers of 
the church, the great leaders of re- 
viving piety in different ages, or in 
our own, be the objects of our holy 
emulation! No mian attains the 
height which he aims at; if there- 
fore our standard is low, we shall our- 
selves be low indeed. Let us rather 
mark the steps of those who have 
been tie light and glory of the church. 
The great body of even pious per. 
sons, In a day like our own, espe- 
cially of those in easy circumstances, 
who have beenexempt from remark- 
able trials, are no examples for us to 
follow. Let our view be much higher. 
There is a world, so to speak, even in 
the spiritual church, (the “religious 
world,’? a term familiar in some quar- 
ters, is surely of itself a little suspi- 
cious,) a body of persons, in many 
respects estimable, who, whilst they 
have been removed by education and 
circumstances from the grosser 
evils of the age, have never felt suf- 
ficiently the influence of practical re- 
ligion, or, baving felt it, have lost 
the impression. These are border. 
ers, living on the confines of the two 
kingdoms. With these are asso- 
ciated, many who are inquiring 
after truth, or not yet established 
in the love of it. Amiable and 
benevelent persons, almost entirely 
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strangers to true religion, but with- 
out violent prejudices, increase the 
pumber, The aggregate, in a sea- 
son of externai prosperity, is con. 
siderable. ‘Lhese form a world of 
their own, where measured degrees 
of vanity, dress, company, trifling, 
ostentation, covetousness, ambition, 
mingled with some projects con. 
nected with religion, some know- 
ledge of evangeical truth, and an 
attention to many religious duties, 
scrve as effectually to produce a se- 
cular spirit, as the more marked 
dissipation of the great body of man- 
king. ron the spirit and practices 
of heen, the sincere Christian will 
find it necessary to withdraw, that 
he may gird himself to a higher 
enterprise, and tread more elevated 
ground. He will propose to himself 
bright and distinguished examples ; 
men from whom he may catch some 
heavenly inilucoce; men whose con- 
versation may tend to Instruct and 
purify ; men who are walking, like 
Enoch, with God, deeply humble in 
their frame of heart, sincerely de- 
lighting in Christ Jesus, and having 
no confidence in the flesh ; men who 
are evidently raised by communion 
with the Divine Spirit, to a higher 
measure of simple faith and sacred 
abstraction from the world; who 
have themselves learnt to anticipate 
the joys and service of heaven, and 
cab assist us In aspiring after similar 
a of holiness and love. 

. The consideration of the fecu- 
a obligations which lie on us as 
Chtistions and Ministers to be sepfia- 
rate from the world, may assist us in 
the performance ot this duty.—For 
what is our Christian calling but a 
solemn separation from the service 
of sin, and a dedication of ourselves 
to God in the covenant of grace ? 
What the proper effect of faith, and 
repentance, and Jove? What the 
design of the Holy Spirit of God? 
What the end of all the means of 
religious instruction? What of the 
word of God? What of the sacra- 
ments of the Church? What of the 
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promises of God ? What of the hope 
and preparation for heaven ? Did not 
our Saviour give himself for us, 
that he might deliver us from this 
present world? Has he not redeem- 
ed us, that we might be a peculiar 
people unto himself? Does he not 
plainly teil us, that the friendship 
of the world is enmity with God ? 
Does he not require and deserve all 
our esteem and love? Is not this 
world a state of probation for ano- 
ther? What then can be so strong and 
paramount a duty, as fidelity to our 
Master and only Lord; as a spirit of 
devotion to his service and indiffer- 
ence to every other? But if, in 
addition to our calling as Christians, 
the care of souls is cntrusted to us, 
how greatly are all these considera- 
tions heightened ? Are we ministers 
of reconciliation? Have we solemnly 
meditated on the vows of our ordi- 
nation ? Have we openly before the 
church separated ourselves from 
every other pursuit, and professed 
an unreserved devotion to the salva- 
tion of our fellow-sinners? How 
diligent, and holy, and_ spiritual 
should we be! We are to be en- 
samples to the flock. The difficulty 
of escaping from the spirit of the 
world, we know by our own cases. 
How ‘then can we even ask others 

to come out from its vanities ne 
allurements, unless we lead the way? 
Whatever the consistency and puri- 
ty ofour conduct may be, the great 
body of our parishioners will he far 
enough behind us; but if our own 
steps towards heaven are doubtful 
or tardy, there can be little hope that 
they will take any at all. Besides, 
the ume is short, and therefore must 
not be frittered away on inferior 
objects, or wasted on unprofitable 
visits or studies; but redeemed for 
the ennobling and exalted duties of 
Christ's kingdom. A worldly spirit, 
however, will not merely injure our 
ministry by occupying our time, or 
distracting our attention ; it will in- 
fect every thing we do. Our views, 
our feclings, eur conversation, our 
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studies, our preparation, as well as 
our deilvery, of our sermons will 
infaljibly sink with the general state 
of cur heart towards God. Our 
very doctrines will he weakened and 
adulterated. There 3s no art that 
can conceal this. The ointment in 
the right band does not morc be- 
wray itself, than a worldly temper 
in the minister of religion. There 


isa holy simplicity aud fervour of 
aflection, a spiritual apprehension of 


the great scheme of Divine Truth, 
a tender compassion for the souls 
of our hearers, an ardent zeal in the 
discharge of our ministry, a sacred 
kindling of heart, touched with the 
Jove of Christ, and the peculiar unc- 
tion of his Spirit, which the secu. 
lar and declining mind will netther 
understand nor value, and yet on 
which the far greatest part of the 
veal effect and influence of the Chris- 
tian ministry depends. ‘To the 
eo minded pastor may be ap. 
p| ied the thrilling denu iciation of the 

Prephet ;—* Wo to the idol shep- 
herd that Jeaveth the flock? The 
sword shall be upon his arm, and 
upon his right eye; bis arm shall 
be cican dtied up, and his right cye 
shail be utterly darkened.” Zecha- 
riah, x1. 9. 

12. Lreguent meditation on the 


7 


cs Of Jesus Christ, is a point of 


eminent eflicacy on this subject.— 
‘ God forbid that I should glory,’ 
says the Apostle, ** save inthe cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
the world is crucified unto me, and 
{ unto the world.” ‘f ba only by 
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of that Saviour, which the Holy 
Spirit vouchsafes to the penitent 
heart, as effectually restore and trans- 
form the soul. A new and purer 
taste isengcendered. The glare and 
tinsel of all earthly things are de- 
tected. Their intoxicating nature 
and malignant poison are ijaid open. 
The love of Christ and holiness oc- 
cupy their piace. The soul pants 
alter God, the source of all true bliss. 
The topics of natural religion, the 
duties of Christian morality, and the 
general motives of the Gospel of 
Christ, important as they all are, 
derive their whole virtuc from the 
cross, the mysterious cross ot the 
incarnate Saviour. This has all the 
force of an example to guide, and of 
a motive to inspire. This will invigo- 
rate and nourish the spiritual princi- 
ple in the Christian’s mind. If this 
stupendous subject be well under. 
stood in its real extent ; ifthe truths 
which are necessary to prepare the 
mind for receiving it, those which 
detail its nature and properties, and 
those which follow it out into 1s 
consequences, are thoroughly com- 
prehenced and felt, the world will 
flee beiore us. The contemplation 
of the cross of Christ will teach us 
the real extent of human depravity. 
It will produce hatred of sins: it will 
reconcile to suiferings: it will deliv- 
ev from the fear of man: it will bring 
Christ into the heart: it will unite to 
(rod: it will purify and elevate the 
affections: u will make obedience de- 
lightfais at will fill the mind with 
and zeal. And inall these 
wavsit willdirectiy tend to strength- 
en us forour conflict w rath the spirit 
and temper cf the worl 

3. Bat even this suggestion, as 
y asevery other, will be ine ffec- 
tual, unless it be accompanied wth 
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the more necessary to be insisted 
Ob, as it is the spring of ail other 
Cuties; and failing, from its nature, 
less uncer the notice of our fellow. 
creatures, is tou often performed 
with remissness and negligence. 
Thereis no difficuly in any Chris- 
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tian duty which is to be compared 
with that of secret and lervent devo- 
tion. “Lhe rcluctance of the heart to 
communion with God in prayer, Is 
one of the clearest and most melan- 
choly proofs of its apostacy and cor- 
ruption. We may lose Christ and 
religion in family and public prayer 
(which are yet of indispenseole im- 
portance) unless they be united with 
constant supplication in private. The 
very principle ot worldly-mindedness, 
on which the success of all cxternal 
tcmptations depends, is the tendency 
of the heart to depart from God as 
the source of happiness; and there- 
fore, the duties of the closet, if con- 
ducted with holy 1mportunity, direct- 
ly lead to the mortifying of the very 
root and first‘element, irom which 
conformity to the world springs. 
Prayer places the soul immediately 
under the eye and grace of God. 
Prayer exercises all the religious 
principles of the heart; as sorrow for 
sin, faith in the mcrits of Christ, love 
to God, watchfulness, and humility. 
Prayer also brings the Holy Spirit 
into the soul, with all that light 
and freedom, and consolation, and 
strength, and purity, which flow from 
his sacred inspiration. Il'rom the 
neglect of prayer arises the low and 
worldly kind of religion which pre- 
vails amongst us. Our religion is 
too often the religion of education, 
of company, of system, of criticism, 
of philosophy—it is any thing rather 
than the religion of the closet, which, 
derived from holy Intercourse with 
Heaven, partakes largely of the 
source from which it springs, 

14. Connected with this subject 
is the kindred one of the necessity 
of having death and eternity con- 
‘inually in our view.—We are what 
our object is. One reason, amongst 
others, why we are so worldly, is be- 
cause death Is contemplated as a 
confused and distant event. We 
each exempt ourselves from the pro- 
bability of that immediate summons, 
which we admit in the case of others. 
Luet death be brought near to our 
sninds, Iet the realities of an eternal 
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world break in fully upon us, and 
how trifling will the pursuits, the pro- 
jects, the opinions, and the customs 
of the great body of mankind appear! 
This world is, indeed, never oyer- 
come but by the intent meditation on 
another, If philosophy is extolled 
as tending in many instances to cor- 
rect the impressions of sense, and as 
leading us to neglect present adyan- 
tages for the prospect of future and 
more important ones, how much 
more does the grace of Christianity 
correct the deductions and vain rea- 
sonings of a fallen creature, and 
teach him to despise the momentary 
and turbid pleasures of this world, 
for the pure and unfading glories of 
eternity! Let death then, and judg- 
ment, and heaven be much in our 
view. Especially let us bring near 
to our hearts the bliss and purity of 
the saints above. Let us aim at that 
love and joy and peace which consil- 
tute their happiness, and desire to 
have more of that life of God in our 
minds now, which we hape to pos- 
sess perfectly and uninterruptediy in 
his presence hereafter. Such anuci- 
petions of the vision of heaven, such 
aspirations altcr its ight and its soll- 
hess, such foretastes of its empioy. 
ments and bliss, would directly tend 
to mortily our hearts to the world. 
We should breathe a purerair. We 
should account ourselves strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth. We should 
be absorbed in our great work and 
greater prospects. We should have 
less disposition to descend to the 
meaner trifles of time. We should 
endure as seeing, and believing in, 
him who is invisible. 

15. I know not whether it may be 
necessary to add, what is implied in 
ali { have suggested, the indisfensa- 
ble importance of pfrerpfietual effort, 
if we would be preserved from the 
world. We naturally sink. The 
stone forced up the mountain does 
not more immediately roll back when 
the impelling cause 1s removed, than 
the Chrisuan declines into a secular 
frame of heart the moment his exer- 
tigns languigh. Ipdglenge is the verw 
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Jast thing tobe thought of by a Chris- 


tian. When men sleep, the enemy 
comes and sows tares. Other men 
may leave their work, and find it on 
their return in the same state. Not 
so the Christian. If he suspend, 
even for a day, his activity and cir- 
cumspection, the foe rears its head. 
The world is about us—within us— 
on the right hand and on the left. 
To resist its fatal influence will cost 
us incessant exertion, ‘The current 
flows so deep and strong, that unless 
we maintain a constant opposing 


effort, we shall inevitably be carried’ 


down the stream. A fallen creature, 
quickly occupied with the objects of 
sense, called to perpetual duties in 
the world, with feeble principles of 
spiritual resistance, losing sight con- 
tinually of his higher end, and too 
frequently irresolute of purpose, can 
obviously have no safety but in a 
wakeful apprehension and unceasing 
vigilance. In this way are we to 
“ work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling.” To acknowledge, 
with whatever sincerity, our depravi- 
ty and danger, is not enough. Con- 
fession will not supply the place of 
effort. Indolent desires are insufh- 
cient for this emergency. ‘The ex- 
ertion of the candidate in the race, 
of the wrestler in the struggle, ofthe 
warrior in the combat is that which 
we are to put forth in this high and 
arduous contest. We are to “ keep 
under our bodies and bring them 
into subjection, lest by any means 
after we have known and professed 
the Gospel of God, or even preached 
it to others, we ourselves should be 
cast-aways.” 

16. In doing this, det us humdly 
yveflose all our trust in the grace and 
fiower of God. —l place this particu. 
Jar last, because It is intimately con- 
nected with all the preceding. In 
the honest and diligent use of every 
means of grace, us well as In the 
contemplation of every Cifistian 
motive, our whole confidence must 
be placed on the Almighty arm of 
our heavenly Father. Severed from 
Christ, we can do nothing. Relying 
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upon him, we need not despond: 

He bids us be of good cheer: He 
has overcome the world: He will 
not forsake his sinccre servants in 
the moment of difficulty: He will 
‘keep them by his power through 
faith unto salvation.” This hope 
will be the helmet to the Christian 
warrior: it will animate and streng- 
then him. The exceeding great 
promises of the Gospel are expressly 
designed to deliver us from the cor- 
ruption of the world, and make us 
partakers of a divine nature. Af- 
flictions are employed by our heaven- 
ly Physician for the same end, Our 
worldly hearts require this discipline. 
Nothing more tends, under the grace 
of God, to separate us from all sin- 
ful reliance on things below, than 
sorrow and disappointment. These 
rend the world from our embrace, 
and are the ordinary means by which 
the mercy of God carries us on to. 
wards final salvation. May we learn, 
then, to employ our various losses 
and trials, as well as our privileges 
and comforts, for this importantend! 
May we grow in the grace which is 
in Christ Jesus! May we rely simply 
on the teaching and mercy of the Holy 
Spirit! May we continually, in His 
strength, get further and further out 
of the world, and into the spiritual 
church! May we thus be gradually 
led on through the conflicting 
scenes of life, till at length, by the 
mercy of our Saviour, we are deli- 
vered finally trom the burden of the 
flesh, are for ever liberated from the 
snares of this sinful world, and enter 
on anew and better state of light and 
glory, and holiness andjoy! D. W. 


-——~ Sae 


sERMONS. No, LXXIV. 

(For Good Friday.*) 

1 Pet. li, 21.—Christ also suffered 
jor us, leaving us an examifile that 
Wwe should follow his stefis. 

On this day, appointed to comme- 

morate the death and passion of 


FAMILY 


* The following sermon is a faithful 
abstract of the two homilies of oue 
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our Saviour Jesus Christ, it would 
ill become those whom he hath re- 
deemed from sin and death and ever- 
jasting damnation to omit the occa- 
sion of meditating on that great 
work which his mercy and love have 
wrought out for us miserable sinners. 
By his death he hath purchased for 
us the pardon of our sins, peace with 
God, adoption into his family, and 
an inheritance in the kingdom of 
heaven. And for this end he quitted 
the glory in which he was with the 
Father, entered into this vale of 
misery, took on him our mortal flesh, 
and the form of a servant; and all 
this for our benefit, who were his 
enemies, who had renounced his holy 
law, and had preferred to follow the 
lusts and sinful pleasures of our 
corrupt nature. He placed himself, 
as it were, between God’s deserved 
wrath and our sin. He paid that 
debt we owed to God, and which was 
far too great for us to pay, and which 
if he had not paid, God would not 
have been reconciled to us. 

Can we think upon all this; can 
we consider that to God sin was so 
hateful that it could only be redeem- 
ed by the death of his only and well- 
beloved Son, and shall we not fear 
and hate it also? It was for our sins 
this Lamb of God was driven to 
death. We did the deeds by which 
he was pierced and stricken; the 
Jews were only the ministers of our 
wickedness. Shall we not, then, 
bewail our misery and sin ? For we 
may be assured that if Jesus was 
thus stricken for sin not his own, 
we shall be much more sorely strick- 


church, “concerning the death and passion 
of our Saviour Christ.” Whatever be the 
defects of those homilies, considered as 
literary compositions, when examined by 
the modern rules of criticism, they will be 
found to contain the grand fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, clearl¥ laid down and 
powerfully enforced; and may we be al- 
lowed with all humility to add, that they 
will also be found to contain that precise 
view of those truths which we have uni- 
formly laboured to inculcate. 
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en for our multiplied sins, if we do 
not earnestly repent. No man can 
be in the favour of God, and yet love 
the sin which He so much hates. 
No man can say that he loves Christ 
truly, and yet cherish sin which was 
His mortal enemy. Our love to 
God and Christ may be measured 
by our hatred to sin. ‘If we take 
pleasure in sin, we are enemies to 
God and traitors to Christ. Those 
who commit sin are represented by 
St. Paul as even “ crucifying the Son 
of God afresh.” ‘*The wages of 
sin,’ we are also told; “is death;” 
death everlasting: and, again, “if 
we live after the flesh, we shall die.” 
In short, we can live to God only by 
dying to sin. For Christ hath not 
so redeemed us from sin that we 
may indulge in it, but he hath re- 
deemed us from sin that we should 
for ever renounce it and live to 
righteousness. Therefore in_our 
baptism we are washed from the 
filthiness of sin, that we shéuld live 
thenceforth in pureness of life ; and 
we also promise to renounce the 
devil and all his suggestions, and as 
obedient children to follow God’s 
will and pleasure. If he, then, be 
our Father, let us give him due 
honour. If we are his children, let 
us obey him after the example of 
Christ, who “was obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” 

But to return: ‘* He was wound. 
ed for cur transgressions; he was 
bruised for ovr iniquities.” On the 
cross ‘* he bore our griefs and cara 
ried our sorrows.’? No pain did he 
refuse to suffer, that he might de- 
liver us from pain everlasting. The 
consideration of this should not only 
excite our thankfulness and bind us 
to his service, but it may inspire us 
with the hope that as “God hath 
not spared his own Son, but deli- 
vered him up for us all, he will with 
him also freely give us all things.” 
We shall be his children, if we 
believe in Christ ; for as many as be- 
lieve in his name, to them gives he 




















































power to become the sons of God; 
and thus believing, whatsoever we 
ask in his name he will give it to us. 
So well pleased is the Father with 
his Son Jesus Christ, that for his 
sake he will be favourable unto us, 
and deny usnothing. So pleasant to 
him was this oblation of his Soa’s 
death, that it forms the only and full 
reparation for all the sins of the 
world. And such is the merit of 
this sacrifice, that if we be Christians 
not in word only but indeed, we are 
now fully restored to the grace and 
favour of God, and ohnlly freed 
from our sin. What tongue can 
express the worth ef this precious 
death; in which is comprised the 
continual pardon of our daily of- 
fences, our justification, our accep- 
tance with God, and the everiasting 
salvation of all our souls! Nor is 
there any work of man, be he ever 
so holy, that shall be coupled in 
merits with Cirist’s most holy act. 
All our thoughts and deeds are of no 
value, if not accepted through the 
merits of Christ’s death. All we 
do is full of imperfection, and there- 
fore unworthy of itself to incline 
God to favour us, much less to chal- 
lenge to itself the glory which ts due 
toChrist. Let us therefore magnily 
and praise his name for ever. For 
he hath dealt with us according to 
his great mercy, and by himselt 
hath purchased our redemption. 
Unmoved by the intolerable azonies 
of his cross and passion, he repented 
not that he had undertaken the cause 
of his enemies. He opened his 
heart for us, and freely gave himself 
for ourransom. Let us, then, now 
open our hearts to him, and study in 
our lives to shew that we are ever- 
more thankful for such a benefit: 
let us take up our cross, and follow 
Christ. 

And here I would observe, that 
Christ’s passion is not only the per- 
fect satisfaction for our sin, but also 
a most perfect example of all pa- 
tience and long-suffering. —“ Christ 
hath suffered for us, leaving us an 
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example that we should follow his 
steps ;”? and “if we suffer with him, 
we shall alsoreign with him.” Not 
that the sufferings of this transitory 
life are worthy of that glory ; but we 
should be glad so to suffer as to be 
like Christ in our life, that thus we 
might glorify our heavenly Father. 
Such suflerings,indeed.are grievous ; 
but they bring forth the joyfal fru 
of hope in all who are duly exer 


ed by them. Only let us take core 
that we suffer innocently es ou: Sa 
viour did. ‘Sivor what elory tig 
when ye suffer for yo. ye 
shall take it patieutly ? b ; WHEN 
ye do well and suffer tor i:, ve take 


it patiently, this is acceptasie with 
Ci od.’ 

Nor should we only imitate the 
perfect pattern, but the perfect cha- 
rity, of our blessed Saviour. Instead 
of thinking to revenge the injuries 
we receive, * we shall love oui ene- 
mies, biess them that curse us, do 
good to them thai sate us, and pray 
for them that despitelully use us and 
persecute us ;”’ after example who, 
while hanging in bitter anguish on 
the cross, bieeding at every pore, 
surrounded by his enemies and mur- 
derers that pitilessly mocked at his 
intolerable pains, yet felt towards 
them such compassion of heart, that 
he prayed to his heavenly lather, 
“Pather, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” Thus 
should we place betore us the exam. 
ple of our Saviour’s love as mani- 
fested on the cross, if we would 
benefit as we ought by thinking on 
his death and passion. How, indeed, 
can we crave forgiveness at the hands 
of God for our great offences, if we 


will not forgive - petty offences of 


our neighbours against us?’—Theose 
shalf call in vain ‘ir mercy, who will 
shew no mercy. On this condition 
doth Gad forfive us our trespasses, 
that we forgive to others their tres. 
passes against us. And however 
unworthy of forgiveness our neigh- 
bour may appear, yet let us re- 
member that Christ is worthy that 
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we should do thus much for his 
sake : he bas indeed deserved it 
of us; and God is to be obeyed, who 
enjoins Us to forgive, as we hope to 
have any part of the pardon which 
our Savivur hath purchased by his 
precious bloud-shedding. Let us 
ihen have compassion one of ano- 
ther, and pray one for another, that 
we may be of one mind and one 
spirit, living as the children of God 
in brotherly love and untty. Thus 
shall we move God to be merciiul 
to our sins, and be the better pre- 
pared to recciye our Saviour and 
Maker in bis blessed sacrament, to 
our great and = endicss comiort. 
Christ delighteth to dwell in that 
soul in which dwell love and harmo- 
ny and peace. These qualities mark 
the blessed children of God; while 
hatred and envy characterize the 
children of the devil, 

Let us then pray that God would 
give us ali grace to follow the ex- 
ample of Christ in peace and love, 
in patience and meckness, that we 
may have him to dwell within us, 
as an earnest and pledge and assur- 
ance of our salvation. Let us ex- 
amine into the state of our minds; 
and if we find that we are wanting 
in these heavenly graces, let us ace 
knowledye the detect, and pray to 
God to supply it. And if we dis- 
cover in Ourselves no desire for such 
a blessing, we are indeed in a dan- 
gerous condition betore God, and 
have great necd to pray carnestly 
to him, that our bearts may be 
changed and made anew. Without 
a forgiving disposition, we shall in 
vain hope for forgiveness from God. 


Unless we cultivate a temper of 


peace and love with our neighbour, 
however numerous our prayers or 
other good works muy be, we shall 
hot partake of the peace of God, In 
te sight of God, mercy is better 
than sacrifice, It was mercy which 
moved our Saviour to sufier for his 
enemies; and his mercy should be 
ihe pattern ef ours. Nor will it 
avail us to meditate on the value and 
bencfits of his passion, to magnify 


Christ. Observ. No. 158 
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its efficacy, and even to delight and 
trust in It, unless we possess, or at 
least lubour after, the graces of 
whic that passion gives us the ex- 
ample. But if we thus contemplate 
Christ’s death, with a firm faith in 
its merits, and with a determination 
to tread in his footsteps, then do we 
tightly remember him ; and then 
shall we be sure to follow him thither 
where he now sitteth in glory. 

But it will be of use to consider 
more particularly the cause of Christ’s 
death.— When Adam disobeyed the 
command of God, and ate of the for- 
bidden truit, he became mortal: he 
lost the favour of God, and was cast 
out of paradise: he was no longer a 
citizen of heaven, but an heir of hell, 
and a slave of Satan. And by so 
doing he purchased, not only to him- 
self, but to ail his posterity, the just 
wrath and indignation of God, who 
condemned both him and them to 
everlasting death both of body and 
soul. Now, therefore, neither he nor 
any of his offspring have any right 
or interest inthe kingdom of heaven, 
but are become reprobates and cast- 
aways, perpetually condemned to the 
everlasting pains of hell fire. In 
this wretched state, man could do 
nothing for his own recovery, or to 
obtain forgiveness at the hands of 
God. Such sacrifices and offerings 
as he could present were of no value 
to take away sin, or to deliver man 
from his state of guilt and condem. 
nation. What, then, could he do? 
Was he to save himself by keeping: 
the law of God? This was impossi- 
ble. Such was the weakness of man 
after his fall, that he could not walk 
uprighdy before God, however he 
might desire it, but daily end hourly 
sinned against him, increasing there- 
by his guilt and condemnation. Nay, 
so far is the law from ministering to 
our relief, that it brings a curse with 
it, “bor whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and vet offend in one 
point, he Is guilty of all:’ and, 
“cursed is he that continueth not 
in all things written in the book of 
the law to do them.’ What hope, 
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then, could frail and sinful man en- 
tcrtain of being saved by the law? 
The more he looked into it, the more 
clearly might he read his own con- 
demnation—the more clearly might 
jie see himself wretched and misera. 
ble, and destitute of all hope either of 
appeasing the heavy displeasure of 
God, or of escaping his terrible judg- 
ments. “ But, O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge 
ot God !” O the unspeakable good- 
ness of his heavenly wisdom! When 
atl hope was lost of rescuing our- 
selves trom this sad state, and work- 
ing out the salvation of our souls, 
ther, even then. did Christ, the Son 
of God, by the appointment of his 
kather, come down from heaven to 
be wounded for our sakes, to take 
on him our sins, and to be broken 
on the cross for cur offences. ‘ For 
God hath made him to be a sin- 
offering for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.”’ 

It was sin then, O man, even thy 
sin, which caused Christ, the only 
Son of God, to be cruciiied in the 
flesh. Canst thou think of this with- 
out fear and trembling, without re. 
morse of conscience and sorrow of 
heart? Set before thine eyes Christ 
crucified! Behoid his body stretched 
on the cross, his head crowned with 
thorns, his hands and feet pierced 
with nails, his heart opened with a 
spear, his flesh torn with the scourge, 
his forehead sweating blood! Hear 
him crying out in intolerable ago- 
sy ** Ny God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me??? Canst thou see 
and hear all this without grief and 
sorrow £ O let the contemplation of 
yhrist’s cross be ever present with 
us! Let it excite in usa hatred of 
sin, and an earnest love of God. On 
a variety of occasions has God mani- 
fested his abhorrence of sin. The 
deluge, the destruction of Sodom, 
the overthrow of Pharaoh and his 
host, the punishment of Nebuchad- 
nezzur, and the suicide of Judas, 
with a thousand other examples, 


micht be mentioned in proof of this. 












































But this one fact is of more force 
than all the rest. Such was the dis- . 
pieasure of God against sin, that it : 
could be appeased by no other means 
than the precious blood of his dear . 
Son. Ought it not to produce ex- ' 
treme hatred of sin in us to consider, I 
that it did thus “ violently, as 1t were, ° 
bring God out of heaven to subject i 
him to the horrors and pains of / 
death ?”? Such a thought would abate | f 
our carnal affections, and bridle our V 


fleshly appetites, seeing that if we T 
wilfully commit sin we crucify Christ ‘ 
anew. b 

And while we are thus moved by c 
a view of Christ crucified, to abhor Vv 
sin, let us also be stirred up by it, 0 
earnestly and zealously to love God, 5 


What a proot is it of his love to us, v 
that he should give hisown, nis only, n 
his well beloved Son, that we might v 
not perish, but have everlasting lite! s 
And to whom has he thus given him ? vi 
To the whole world: to Adam and fi 


all his posterity ; that we who are 
miserable and sinful persons, shut 


out from heaven, and justly con- t! 
demned to hell, bis enemies and is 
murderers, should, by virtue of bis ti 
blood shed on the cross, be cleansed c 
from our sins, and restored to righ- le 
teousiess and peace. Therefore, O d 
sinful man, when thou hearest that Si 
God gave his Son to die for the sins p 
of the world, think not he did it t] 
for any desert or goodness that was jt 
in thee; but fail down on thy knees, rr 
and cry with David, * Lord what is d 
man, that thou art mindful of bim ©” h 
And seeing he hath so greatly loved k 
thee, endeavour to love him in re- h 
turn with all thy heart and soul and h 
strength. And may the Lord of his t! 
mercy grant that we may never for- g 


eet this great beneht of our salva 
uion by Jesus Christ; but that, duly 
thankful for it, we may abhor all sin, 
and devote ourseives to the service 
of God, and the diligent keeping of p 
his commandments. 

But one inquiry remains. How 
arc we to appiy the death and pas- 
sion of Christ to our comfort and c 
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the salyation of our souls? I an- 
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swer, By faith; a sure, stedfast, and 
unfeigned faith. This is the mean 
whereby we must obtain eternal 
life—the only mean and instrument 
required on our parts; namely, a 
sure trust and confidence in the 
mercies of God, whereby we per- 
suade ourselves that God both hath 
forgiven and will forgive our sins, 
recelve us into his favour, deliver us 
from condemnation, and number us 
with his elect people, not for our 
nierits, but solely for the merits of 
Christ’s death and passion, who 
became man, and humbled himself 
even to the death of the cross, that 
we might be saved and made heirs 
of heaven. If we keep this faith 
stedfastly in our hearts, we shal! 
without doubt be saved. Butthen it 
must be, not an lnconstant and wa- 
vering faith, but a faith strong and 
stedfast to the end of our lives. If 
with such a faith, a true and lively 
faith, we look to Christ crucified, we 
shall undoubtedly be saved from our 
sins, how great or numerous soever 
they may be. And seeing that this 
is the only instrument of our salva- 
tion, let us stedfastly look to Christ 
crucified with the eyes of our heart ; 
let us only trust to be saved by his 
death and passion, and to have our 
sins cleansed through his most 
precious blood, that at the end of 
the world, when he shall come to 
judge both quick and dead, he may 
receive us into his heavenly king- 
dom, and place us in the number of 
his elect people, there to be parta- 
kers of that everlasting life which 
he hath purchased by his blood. ‘To 
him, therefore, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


PERMIT me, according to your 


avowed impartialitv, to shew, ip few 
words, that even Dr. Whitaker, to 
whom it seems the palm of treating 
Calvinists with candour and fairness, 
is to be awarded, in some very im- 
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portant particulars, misapprehends 
the sentiments of Calvin himself. 

1. In stating it as Calvin’s doc- 
trine, that ** the will of man is wholly 
passive in the work;’’ that is, in 


“the faith, repentance, and obe- 
dience of the elect.’’ 
Calvin held, and all Calvinists 


hold, that the sinner is wholly pas- 
sive, **when quickened from the 
death of sin ;’’ but that, being ‘‘ alive 
unto God,”’ he is active in exercising 
faith, repentance, and obedience. 
Lazarus was fassive in receiving 
life, but acéive in coming forth from 
the grave, and walking 
‘Whereas they are wont to say, 
that after we have once given place 
tothe first grace, our own endeavours 
do now work together with the erace 
that follows: to this | answer, If 
they mean that we, after we have 
once been brought by the power of 
the Lord to the obedience of righ- 
teousness, do of our own accord go 
forward, and are inclined to follow 
the working of grace; I speak 
nothing against it. For itis most 
certain, that there is such a readi- 
ness of obeying, where the grace ol 
God reigneth. But whence cometh 
that, but from this, that the Spirit of 
God, always agreeing with itself, 
doth cherish and confirm to stediast- 
ness of continuing, the same vffec- 
tion of obeying, which itself gender- 
ed at the beginning. But if they 
mean, that man taketh, of himself, 
that whereby to labour with the 
erace of God, they are pesiilently 
deceived.” (Book III. ch. til. sect. 
12.) 

“We must hold in mind the ad- 
monition of Paul, whereby he bia- 
deth the faithful to work cut their 
own salvation with tear and trem- 
bling ; because itis God that wo: 
in them, both the willme and tae 
performing. Indeed, he assigneth 
them offices, to be doing. that they 
should not give themsc!ves to the 
sluegishness of the flesh: but In 
that he commandeth them to have 
fear and carefulness, he so humbieth 
them, that they may remeiber, that 
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the same thing which they are com- 


manded to do, is the proper work of 


God ; wherein plainly he expresseth, 
that the faithful work fassively, as I 
may so call it, in as much as power 
is ministered to them from Heaven, 
that they should c/la?m nothing to 
themselves.” (Book I}. ch. v. sect. 
11.) 

He says, that they should claim 
nothing, not that they should do 
nothing, ‘JI laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all; yet not I, but 
the grace of God that was with me.’’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 10.) 
peace make you perfect in every 
good work, to do his will, working 
in you that which Is well-pleasing in 
his sight page Jesus Christ.” 
(Heb. xiii. 19, 20.) 

[ select this passage, because it, 
more than any other which I can 


find, seems to favour the idea of 


Calvin's holding, that we are wholly 
frassive in the work, Indeed working 
jassively is a clumsy Way of expres- 
sing the sentiment: but the senti- 
ment itself is more happily convey- 
ed in our Article :-—* We have no 
power to do good works, pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, (ut velimus, ) 
and working with us when we have 
that good will, (dum wvolumus,” ) 
Art. X. In fact, Calvin is every 
where almost a practical divine, far 
more sothan many Calvinists. He 
never means, that we are not under 
obligations to active obedicnce in all 
things; but he is so over-zealous 
against the pride of claiming any 
thing to ourselves,that he sometimes 
cramps and ecnfeebles his own ex- 
hortations. 

Calvin never intended to deny, 
that men is a free, voluntary, and 
responsible agent.—This appears 
very where. Indeed, I cannot 
concclye, that any numerous com. 
pady, comprising men of reflection, 
and talent. and learning, and piety, 
as the body of the Calvinists Is al- 
lowed to do. ever held so absurd a 
doctrine: and hey who charge it 
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** Now the God of 


upon the Calvinists, never bring 
proof that they hold it. Calvin held, 
and we hold, that man is perfectly 
voluntary in evil,and even in things 
rood before men, independent of the 
special grace of God: butthey think, 
that as fallen creatures, the will is 
enslaved to corrupt passions, and so 
corrupted in itself, that itis not free 
to choose what is good before God, 
ull set free by his special grace, and 
then that we choose and voluntarily do 
what is good before Him; though 
not perfectly, “because the infection 
of nature doth remain, yea even In 
them that are regenerate.’’ (Art. 
IM.) Indeed, the words of the 
Bishop of Lincoln convey, as far as 
I can judge, the meaning of Calvin 
aswell as my own. “It ts acknow- 
ledged, that man has not the dispo- 
sition, and consequently not the 
ability, to do what in the sight of 
God 1s good, till he is influenced by 
the Spirit of God.” (Ret. p. 61.) 
lor what is the disfosztion, but the 
inclination, the will, which, enslaved 
by _ is not free to choose what is 
eood before God, ull set free by the 
Holy Spirit? 

5S. “Supposing the evertasting 
destinies of inferior moral agents 
were placed at the disposal of a man, 
&e.’—Does this give us any thing 
like a parallel to Calvin’s sentiments, 
or those of Calvinists? With man, 
fallen man, I must connect the ideas 
of error, ignorance, selfishness, and 
other corrupt passtons ; and there- 
fore absolute dominion in man 1s 
almost intolerable. In creatures, 
however exalted, knowledge, and 
power, and every excellency are 


finite: but in God they are infinite. 


His fredeterminations are the result 
of infinite knowledge, wisdom, 
justice, goodness, mercy, truth, and 
every periection ; and his determina- 
tions, at the day of judgment, will 
most exactly accord tothem. Ifthe 
latter be consistent with justice and 
mercy, the iormer cannot be other- 
wise. ‘The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice.”” Here absolute power 
cannot be misused. 
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It will easily be supposed, that I 
think far differently, than the review- 
er of Dr. Whitaker, on “the Gospel 
being entirely independent on these 
controverted topics.” 
original sin, of the love of God our 
Saviour, of regeneration, of every 
doctrine, must in some degree be ine 
fluenced by our opinions on these 
subjects. The exclusion of boast- 


Our views of 
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ing, our gratitude, hope, and comfort 
in conflicts and temptations, nay our 
meetness for the worship of heaven, 
are by no means, in our view, uncon- 
nected with them: but I donot wish 
to enlarge; yet I trust your impar- 
tlality will give publicity to this short 
apology for our sentiments, which 
ure now so generally decried. 
I remain, &c. Tt. S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Cautus has, through the medium of 
your last Number, expressed his 
thanksto D. W. for his remarks on 
what he terms the * crude Calvin- 
istic Theclogy” of our day, and, by 
nroducing instances, has indeed ex- 
cmplified the justice of that writer’s 
observations. Permit me to second 
his exampic, first in expressing my 
most unfeigned thanks to D. W. for 
both the matter and the manner of 
his paper, and then in exemplilying 
the correctness of his observations, 
not so much by saying what I have 
observed in others, as by stating what 
I myself once thought and did. 
Long, sir, did it please the Divine 
Being to lead me by ways I knew 
not of, I was permitted to be car- 
ried away by many winds of doctrine, 
and to be driven to the extreme 
in various and opposite directions. 
Scarcely had I emerged trom the 
dire temptations to Deism, than I 
plunged into most of the errors enu- 
merated by D. W.; for errors I do 
indeed now conceive them, errors 
not trivial or uninfluential, but se- 
rious and operative on the whole 
conduct ; at leastthey were soin my 
own instance. With the first dis- 
covery of my lost and helpless state 
by nature, I was taught to look back, 
and sec my predestination to life in 
the eternal decrees of him who work- 
cth all things after the counsel of his 


own will. [lection and final perse- 
verance were the never ceasing to- 
pics of all the conversations and ser. 
mons I then heard, and indeed they 
were soon the only topics of a reli- 
rlous nature that I could endure. 
Whether D. W. ever experienced in 
himself the effects of this crude 
Theology, or no, I cannot tell: ifnot, 
he certainly deserves great credit for 
close and accurate observation on 
others. His statement has revived my 
once sad frame of mind, and has made 
me look back on it with mingled sen- 
timents of shame and admiration : 
With shame, at the recollection of my 
former pride and selt-sufficiency in 
theological acquirements, and of the 
uncharitable opinion I once formed 
of many of the bestof men: withad- 
miration, that Infinite Wisdom and 
Mercy have in a great measure ex- 
pelied these dangerous delusions, 
and given me to see the fatal rock, 
ere ] was totally shipwrecked on it. 
At the time my mountain of sell-suf. 
ficiency stood so strong, I was a 
stranger to self-examination, and of 
course **knew not what manner of 
spirit I was of.”? A contention and 
strife about words sulted my unsanc- 
tified temper, and if ever one man 
was disposed to make another an of- 
fender for a word, it was myself, 
Conversation never pleased me so 
well as when it took a controversial 
turn: impatient of contradiction to 
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an extreme, and full of zeal for asys- 
tem, [ was positive, if not rude on all 
these occasions. There were not 
above three men to whose prcaching 
I could patiently listen; and when 
the providence of God removed me 
from them, I was literally unfitted 
for receiving edification from any 
others. My mind and views were at 
that time directed to the work and 
office of the ministry in our church ; 
but, alas! I was incapable of re- 
ceiving instruction from those excel- 
lent men whose churches I attended. 
So exclusively was my attention turn. 
ed to a few, and those the most mys- 
terious, doctrines, that I not only lost 
sight of, but secretly disliked, the 
other and plainer doctrines, though 
found inthe same volume of inspira- 
tion. LIam not sure, thatI then con- 
ceived it possible, a man could be 
saved, who denied election and final 
perseverance, At all events, I con- 
sidered every defect in the know- 
ledge and belief of these doctrines, as 
so many infallible proofs of blindness 
and legality. To exhort sinners to 
repentance, and to enlarge (by way 
of application) on the relative cutics 
of the Christian, were things in my 
then profound judement entirely con- 
trary to the Gospel-system, and use- 
less as they related to the people! 
But this was not the worst : an unholy 
sortoi sarcastic andcontemptuous sen. 
tence would pass through my mind, 
at what I considered the folly cf men 
calling on the dead to come to life. 
I need not say my own soul received 
no good in thus attending ordinan- 
ces: I sat as a Iretful peevish hear- 
er; I rose to judee and condemn; I 
departed to brood over the melan- 
choly state of things, when the blind 
led the biind. Thus J lost much 
time, and many precious opportuni- 
ties of gaining a portion of know- 
ledge, which might have been of the 
highest importance to me through 
life, both asa Christian and a Chris- 
tian minister, ‘nese seasons are past, 
these harvests are ended, not to re- 
turn, notto offer again their fruits and 
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advantages. As with respect to men, 
so was my opinionof books. There 
were scurcely any of a_ theological 
nature dcemed worthy of being look. 
edinto. Dear Mr. Scott’s Bible, Dr. 
Doddridge’s writings,and many others 
were despised as the works of men, 
who darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge. When I occa- 
sionally visited the sick, I was all in- 
tent on displaying the fulness that was 
in Christ for salvation; but, I fear, 
exceedingly remiss in probing the 
heart, and making the parties feel 
their sins, and thus sce the necessity 
of that salvation. General confes- 
sions of sin were cnough to satisfy 
me. I comforted my penitents with 
the balm of those promises intended 
for the healing and binding up of 
none but the broken-hearted. I gave 
them a little money, then left them; 
andso we ended the matter, too much 
like those of old times, when the 
priest prophesied smooth things, and 
the people loved to have it so. In 
short, there was a boldness in my 
way of thinking and speaking on the 
decp things of God which I shudder 
at now. I sometimes talked of the 
heart of man as being deceitful above 
all things; but little did I think how 
my own was at that very time decetv- 
ing me. Blessed be the Lord for with- 
holding me from the public work of 
the ministry, until this snare was ina 
measure broken. Many end great have 
been his mercies through my eventiul 
life ; and this is not the smailest, that 
he has humbled my _ vain-glorious 
pride, and given mea desire to be 
taught those things which are reveal- 
ed, andto leave to him suchas are 
deepand past our finding out. With 
D. W.Isull hold what ts called a 
Calvinistic view of the Gospel; but un- 
like what 1 once thought, now con- 
ceive it impossible for any minister 
“ rightly to divide the word of truth,” 
whose views and discourses are so 
continually directed toone set of doc- 
trinal texts, as to induce him to 
overlook any other, or to neglec 
the inculcation of any duty enforc- 
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ed by our Blessed Lord and his 
Apostles. Our duty and wisdom is 
‘0 imitate these infallible guides, not 
1o refine on their manner of preach- 
ing. —I could produce several melan- 
choly instances, as «idditional proofs 
of the justice of D. W.’s remarks; 
instances which present themselves 
every day, but I forbear to do so. 
One only shall be named, because in 
that one I feel more concerned than 
perhaps any other individual. I once, 
sit, (that is, in the former stage of my 
religious views,) had a dear friend, 
with whom I often “took sweet 
counsel,”’ and from whom J received 
much excellent advice : we were not 
unlike David and Jonathan for mu- 
ual affection. He was indced my 
superior in every natural and acquir- 
ed talent: his soul was animated 
with much love to God and benevo- 
‘ence to man; and his time was dili- 
gently and wisely passed in Christian 
studies and Christian duties: his 
house was well ordered, and his own 
mind appeared to me to make rapid 
advances towards that mind which 
was in Christ Jesus. Such was my 
friend when we last parted. “ But, 
alas! how fallen.” While I in one 
part of the kingdom was imbibing the 
sad delusions before mentioned, be 
was doing the same in another: nay, 
he went far beyond my most serious 
mistakes. Meeting with a person 
vold and vain of his supposed know- 
ledge of the deep things of God, my 
friend was carried away by his sophis- 
try. They encouraged each other in 
extravagant departures from the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, till at length 
they concluded all the ministers of 
God’s word in this kingdom were 
false prophets, fundamentally and to- 
tallyin error. “hey withdrew from 
every assembly of worshipping Chris- 
tilans, and soon after pretended to 
vave extraordinary revelations made 
o them from ume to ume by the 
‘tioly Spirit. I prevailed on him to 
yrite me one short letter; but ch! 
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what a contrast was it to those I once 
received from him ! It did away every 
hope of his being again what he once 
was. It more than confirmed all re- 
ports. It left no room to doubt, but 
that I had lost my friend, my coun- 
sellor, my beloved companion, for 
ever in this world. Had I no other 
instance before me than this, it would 
be sufficient to point out the danger 
of being wise above what is written. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

TITUS. 
a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

You will confer a great obligation 
upon me, and upon many of your 
readers, if you, or any of your corres- 
pondents, will inform me, how far a 
minister has aright to discontinue 
the use of the versions of the Psalms 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate 
and Brady, and to appoint the psalms 
or hymns, which he may wish to 
have sung in his church, 

Sterniold and Hopkins are only 
allowed, Tate and Brady are permit. 
ted. The question is, Are all other 
versions excluded, and by what pro- 
hibitory act ? And further, Is a cler- 
gyman bound, under pain of suspen- 

sion, or otherwise, to obey the 
bishop’s mandate, to use in his church 
the old and new versions only ? 


W.H. W. 


ooo 


othe Editor of the Chaistian Observer. 

I wave read with attention, and | 
hope with candour, the letters on the 
constitution of the Socicty for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, addres- 
sed to you by your correspondent T., 
and also by “ A Friend to the old So- 
ciety and its Safeguards ;’’ and to me 
it appears that the reply of the last- 
mentioned writer is by no means 
satisfactory. As you have admitted 
the observations of other correspon- 
dents, I shall feel obliged by the in- 
sertion of mine. 
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The inquiry of T. turns upon a few 
very simple particulars. (See Vol. for 
1814, p. 642.) He argues thus :— 

Ist, I see no objection to the Bible 
Society ; because, by the very nature 
of the insutution, it can circulate 
nothing but the Bible, a book wnich 
we all receive. 

2dly, I see no objection to the 
Prayer-book and Homily Society ; 
because it can distribute nothing but 
Prayer-books and Homies: books 
which we all admit as inculcating 
the principles and doctrines of the 
Es:ablished Church, 

But, Sdly, Tam a little alarmed by 
the immense circulation of Tracts 
on the part of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge. It 
these tracts should be hostile to the 
Church, how fearful is the mischief! 
I wish, therefore, to know what se- 
curity is afforded, that they shall 
always be written in the spirit, and 
according to the principles of, the 
Estabiishment £ 

This, then, is the state of the 
question Let us now turn to the 
reply. 

The “Friend to the old Society” 
declares, that though T. was startled 
at the enormous issue of tracts, “ the 
feeling which results in my mind 
from the statement, is that of pure 
unmixed delight and gratulation. In 
it I contemplate the pious endeavours 
of a most important and beneficial 
society, co-operating with the Church 
of England,’ &c. (Vol. for 1814, p. 
771.)—But, sir, is not this begging 
the question? Am I suve that the 
tracts do, and will speak the language 
of the Church of England? Woat 
real security do we possess that the 
Society will invariably maintain that 
object! 

The ‘* Friend to the old Society” 
further thinks that the securities are 
ample. The circumstance which in 
his mind “ vives to the Soctety for 
promoting Christian Knowledge pre- 


eminent advantage over al] others of 


the same nature, is that of its judi- 
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cious securities and limitations.’ (p, 
771.) For. frst, no improper persons 
can be elected ; and therefore, second. 
ly, no improper tracts can ever be 
admitted upon the Society’s list. 

Let us consider these arguments 
in succession. 

First, no improper persons can be 
elected ; because, as we are told, the 
Society requires, with very few ex- 
ceptions, from the candidates for ad- 
mission, a testimonial of character, 
and elects its members only by ballot. 
Now, perhaps this is the best security 
that can be devised for a society 
which circulates tracts. But the 
question recurs, Is it an adequate se- 
curity ? Does it afford the same une- 
quivocal security from abuse which 
is afforded by the very fundamental 
principle of the other societies that 
have been mentioned? The limita- 
tions may be good as far as they go; 
but do they in fact answer their pur- 
pose now, and can they with certainty 
be rendered effectual for the future? 
It surely is very possible, on this 
statement of the case, that very im- 
proper persons may be elected mem- 
bers of the seciety, and very proper 
persons excluded. Every thing will 
depend upon the eight, or ten, or 
twenty persons who form the electing 
committee. This committee indeed 
is open to every member of the So- 
ciety ; all of whom are permitted to 
be present and to give their votes. 
But is it not, in point of fact, general- 
ly composed of a few persons resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood ? And ifa 
majority of these should be actuated 
by any party feelings (for, alas ! there 
are purlies in the church as well as 
in the state,) will they not be disposed 
to elect men of their own party, to 
the exclusion of others? Are there 
not instances upon record, when, 
greatly to the grief of many good 
men, a majority of the committee did 
actually combine to exclude trom the 
society candidates of the most unex- 
ceptionable description ?¢ 

Secondly, no Improper tracts can 
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he admitted upon the list ; for “ the 
committee, to whose discretion the 
selection of the books and tracts Is 
finally committed, is open to every 
individual of the Society, who 1s 
permitted to be present there, and 
to give his vote.” (p. 772.) Much 
of the preceding observations ap- 
plies also to this argument. The 
juality of the tracts must wholly de- 
pend on the views of those who do 
in fact and practice compose the 
committee I am told, I may come, 
if [ please, but I cannot come: I 
live, it may be, 10, or 40, or 100 
miles from the scene of action. 
the manner of admitting books 
may be guarded by the best rules 
which human ingenuity can devise ; 
but must we not expect that the 
books thus admitted should speak 
the sentiments of the committee 
which admits them? And do we 
not, therefore, in reality place in 
the hands of this committee the 
dangerous privilege of explaining in 
their Own way the doctrines of the 
Church 

T. had argued, that as the mem- 
bers of the Society differed widely 
in their views of Christian doctrine, 
the tracts of the Society might be 
at varlance with each other even 
on fundamental points of theology. 
The “Friend to the old Society’’ 
endeavours to invalidate this objec- 
tion, by contending that there is, in 
truth, no “ opposition of sentimeat :” 
that all the members agree /unda- 
mmentadly in the leading and essential 
doctrines of the church to which 
they In common belong: and all 
the variation that he conceives pos- 


sible is, a difference “ in shades of 


doctrine and sentiment.” (p. 772.) 
I coniess that I read this asser- 
tion with some surprise, especially 
as it is notorious that one very 
active member of the Society for 
promoting Christian Anowledge has 
recently taken great pains to repre- 
Sent as enemies of the Church the 
Bishops and Clergy who support 
the British and Foreign Bible So. 
lety; many of whom are also 
Christ. Observ. No, 15% 


members of the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge. When 
I hear these persons accused of 
labouring to introduce into the 
Church false doctrine and errone- 
ous practice, and even of covertly 
undermining that venerable fabrick 
of our ecclesiastical establishment 
which they are bound to support, 
I cannot believe that these persons 
differ from their accuser only in 
** shades of doctrine and sentiment.” 
I could adduce a variety of circum- 
stances to prove that the diflerences 
exisung among members of this 
Society are not trivial, but radical. 
Indeed, if it were not, why is all 
this outcry, proceeding from mem- 
bers of this Society, on the subject 
of schisms and divisions, and ene- 
mies of the Establishment, and di- 
rected in many instances against 
persons who are also supporters of 
the Society ? 

The “ Friend to the old Society” 
produccs a list of its tracts, of which 
he makes very honourable mentuqn. 
If you will publish my remarks, 
and if the matter should be taken 
up by no other person, I will enter, 
on a future occasion, a littl: more 
at large into that part of the sub- 
ject. At present I shail only re- 
mark, that the selection of a few 
tracts proves nothing: I could se- 
lect most excellent and unexcep- 
tionable tracts from the depository 
of the Dissenters. The question 
which ‘T. wishes to have resoived 
is, whether the Society gives coun- 
tenance to no tracts of a hurtful ten- 
dency, and whetber its constitution 
precludes the admission of such 
tracts, for example, as give an er- 
roneous view of the doctrines of 
the Church of England? For my 
own part, I beliéve that no adequate 
security can be afforded against this 
evil while the Society admits upon 
its list any writings beyond the 
Scriptures, the liturgy, and the 
Homilies of the Church. 

1 trust that the “ Friend to the 
old Society”? will not be offended b, 
my presuming to inquire of hi: 
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whether the report be true, that it 
has recently been the practice of the 
Society to correct (I speak not of 
mere verbal Corrections, but of alte- 
rations of sentiment) the good old 
tracts of our fathers? And if so, 
whether he thinks it right to send 
into the world the tracts so correct- 
ed as expressing the sentiments of 
those whose names they bear? 
Before I close this letter, I beg to 
observe, that I rejoice as cordially as 
any individual whatever in the extent 
of unquestionable good which is ef- 
fected by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, by means ot 
the distribution of Bibles and Pray- 
er-books, the support of charity- 
schools, and their missions in India. 
But my warm and unqualified ap- 
probation of these objects ought not 
to blind me to the real merits of the 
question which has been agitated in 
your pages; namely, wicther a so- 
ciety, one of whose objects it is to 
disseminate tracts, be not more liable 
to perversion and abuse than a so- 
ciety which is restricted by its con- 
stitution from circulating any other 
work, in one case, than the pure 
text of the Bible; and in another, 
than the Articles, Homilics, and Lit- 
urgy of the Church of England. 
Iam, Kc. >. # 


— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SHOULD you think it worth your 
while to bestow any farther atten- 
tion on Mr. Norris’s book aguinst 
the Bible Society, it would be but 
justice to an individual that you 
should admit the following informa- 

tion. 

At the 66th page of Mr. Norris’s 
Appendix io the second edition of 
his work, there is a note attached 
toaspeech of Mr. Eyton’s, in which 
he accuses a “ young divine.’? whose 
name, he seys, be will omit on ac- 
count of his connections (but whom 
he so describes, that all Ais friends 
may recognise him,) of having bor- 
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rowed a sentiment from Mr. Eyton, 
and having declared his conviction, 
at the meeting of the Hackney Aux. 
iliary Instituticn, that the opposers 
of the Bible Society “ were acting 
under diabolical influence.’ Now, in 
justice to the gentleman alluded to, 
1 must assure you, that he never ut- 
tered a sentiment capable of such a 
meaning, without the most shamefu/ 
perversion, and that he does person- 
ally declare lis abhorrence of it. 

The passage in his speech which 
has been thus perverted, was to this 
purpose: ‘That he had no doubt, if 
union had been preserved among 
Christians after the period of the 
Reformation,effectual attempts would 
long ago have been made to commu- 
nicate the blessing of Divine Revela- 
tion to the heathen world; but that 
the prince of darkness, in order to 
prevent such a blessed effect, had 
immediately begun to sow the seeds 
of discord among them, and that he 
hud done so on the old principle of 
** Divide et impera ” 

Judie, sir, how little he was aware 
that such a simple truth should be 
turned into so horrid a declaration as 
Mr. Norris has made of it. I can 
assure you, also, that there was 
nothing in his whole speech which 
the most sober-minded Christian 
would condemn as “raving enthusi- 
asm.’? He declared his unfeigned 
attachment to his own church, anc 
said he could with joy support tne 
Bible Society, because it did not even 
call upon him ¢o dissemdle that at- 
tachment. I could send you the 
whole of what he delivered, 1f neces- 
sary. Itis of no consequence, exe 
cept as vindicating an individual from 
a most uijust mirepresentation,which, 
if believe’, might injure bim in the 
estimation of some who know him. 

Surely, Mr. Norris has no right to 
vent “his spleen” upon individuals, 
without first: ascertaining that he 1s 
in possession of what tiey actually 
said. Tam, &Cc. 

JUSTUS. 
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REVIEW OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Obligations and Reward of a 
Minister of the Gospel. A Ser- 
mon, fireached at Durham, August 
2, 1814, at the Visitation of the 
Hon, and Right Rev. Shute Bar- 
rington, LL.D. by Divine Provi. 
dence, Lord Bishop: of Durham. 
By the Rev. CuarLes THorp, 
M. A. Rector of Ryton, Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Published by the Bishop’s com- 
mand. Durham, Andrews: Lon- 
don, Rivington. 1814. 


Ir would be difficult, we think, 
name any occasion more interesting 
in its nature and design, than that of 
an episcopal visitation. Were the 
great purpose, to which this part of 
our ecclesiastical constitution is di- 
rected, kept steadily in view by the 
different parties concerned ; how 
deeply impressive would be the scene 
presented by an assembly of clergy, 
convoked in the presence of their 
diocesan, to render to him an account 
of their respective spiritual charges, 
and to be reminded of the important 
duties and solemn obligations of tneir 
ministerial office ! Could we have 
witnessed on such occasions the pro- 
ceedings of a Leighton, a Beveridge, 
or a Hopkins ; could we have heard 
their anxious inquiries Into the state 
of the several flocks over which the 
Holy Ghost had made them over- 
seers, and the words of weighty ad. 
monition, which fell from their lips, 
we should doubtless have been car- 
ried back to the days of apostolical 
simplicity, and perhaps have disco- 
vered some faint image of that aw- 
ful scrutiny, wherewith the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep will one day 
try the fidelity with which all his 
subordinate pastors have discharged 
the sacred trust confided to them. 
H{appy indeed would it be for the 
church of Christ, if, anticipating the 
transactions of thar dau, all orders of 


the clergy were duly impressed by a 
sense of the dread responsibility 
which attaches to their office and 
Character—if, with an union of pater- 
nal tenderness and sacred authority, 
our dignitaries were always seen in. 
tent on admonishing, instructing, 
stimulating the inferior members of 
their body, and the latter were every 
where conspicuous for their zeal to 
edify the people by wholesome doc- 
trine and a holy conversation! But 
though we have too frequent occa- 
sion to deplore the secuiarity and in- 
attention to the duties of their high 
vocation, which appear in the differ- 
ent departments of the hierarchy, and 
to lament that the pulpit and the 
press should be employed, even by 
those who minister at the altar, to 
propagate error, to disseminate pre- 
judice, and inflame animosity, we 
have also the gratification of remark- 
ing the increased fidelity and earnest- 
ness with which the distinguishing 
truths of Christianity are proclaimed 
in the discourses, and enforced by 
the lives of our ecclesiastical bre- 
thren. 

It is to the wider diffusion of this 
spirit, that the aim of Mr. Thorp is 
directed in the sermon now before 
us, to which we have sincere plea- 
sure in calling the attention of our 
reeders. With a truly laudable zeal 
for the best interests of the church 
of which he is, we doubt not, a con- 
scientious and exemplary minister, 
he has availed himself of the impor- 
tant opportunity afforded him, to 
urge upon his feilow-labourers in the 
sacred vineyard, a serious considera- 
tion of “the obligations and reward 
of a minister of the Gospel.” We 
trust his faithful appeal was not made 
in vain sit certainly is calculated 
to excite a salutary compunction and 
alarm in the breasts of suchas might 
have neglected the duties of their 
calling, and to promote an increase 
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of earnestness and circumspection in 
the most unblameable of his clerical 
associates. 

His text is highly appropriate to 
the occasion and to his purpose ; 
1 Tim, iv. 16. Take heed unto thy- 
self and unto the doctrine ; continue 
in them: for in doing this thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear 
thee.’ After bricily adverting to the 
urgency which the exhortation here 
given derives from the frequency of 
its occurrence ‘in all the apostolic 
exhortations, in the last charge to 
the church of Ephesus, in the Epis- 
tles to Timothy, and to ‘Titus also,’’ 
he proceeds to a view of its impor- 
tance from considering the nature 
of the ministerial work, and the dif- 
ficulties attending its execution. On 
the first of these topics he expresses 
himself thus :— 


“* The scope and design of the Christian 
ministry is of the noblest kind. It is no 
other than to carry on to its perfection that 
stupendous dispensation of grace, which 
has been from the earliest time the object 
of God’s providential care, and for the ac- 
comphishment of which our Lord was pleas- 
ed to divest himself of glory, to suffer, and 
to die. Its concern is not with the fading 
visions of time, but the unchanging reali- 
ties of eternity. We are not charged with 
the present welfare and afiairs of men; with 
the conduct and interests of states and em- 
pires, (though they are indirectly, if not im- 
mediately, atlected by the influence of our 
Ministry:) but we have a greatet rcare than 
any of these. Our business is with the 
tmmortal soul, which, preceeding from 
God, and happy only in union with him, is 
in danger, by reason of its pollutions, of a 

fatal, an eternal separation from the source 
of life and rood. Itis here we are to work; 
it is here we are to fourm a spiritual domi- 
nion; toimtroduce the saving principle; to 
turn the eye ‘from d: — Mess to licht,’ the 
affections trom ‘the power of Satan unto 
God: "7 P. S. 


We are very su 
tul Christian past: 


yx will most feel- 
ingly concur with Air. Phorp. in the 


commel;it gia he amekes on this 
short survey of the scope of the 


Christi inistry. that “the n 
vhristiub ministry, that “the name 
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of such an occupation as this may 
not only rouse our Vigilance, but 
alarm our fears,’’? and that those whe 
are best qualified to carry into effect 
the noble design they are engaged 
in, are the oftenest “led to ask in 
profound abasement, Who Is suffi- 
cient for such things :’’? Who, in- 
deed, that contemplates the gran- 
deur of man’s original elevation, and 
the depth of his present debasement, 
the infinite distance between sin and 
holiness, the terrors of hell and the 
joys of heaven, is not filed with 
awful apprehension when he regards 
himself as the instrument of effect- 
ing so mighty a change as the Gos. 
pel proposes to accomplish, in the 
moral condition of man ; of bringing 
back an apostate creature into a 
state of allegiance to his Creator ; 
of restoring the sinner to the like- 
ness and favour of his God ; of trans- 
lating him agen the society of devils 
and accursed spirits, to that of “an 
innumerable company of angels ; and 
to God the Judge of all, and to Jesus 
the Mediator of the new covenant,’ 
from the dismal heritage of eternal 
darkness and wo, to the enjoyment 
of unspotted purity and unciouded 
happiness in the realms of light and 
peace ? Who that meditates upon the 
vlorious display of the Divine per- 
fections, exhibited in the wondrous 
scheme of human redemption, and 
considers what he himself is who 
has undertaken to be the minister of 
reconciliation, the ambassador and 
representative of Christ; does not 
fecl himself in a situation similar to 
that of the prophet, when he “ saw 
the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, aud his train filling the 
temple,” and almest exclaim, In the 
languare of unaffected humiliation, 
s sche is me, for 1 am undone, be. 
cause [am a man of unclean lips, 
and i dwell in the midst of a peo- 
oe of unclean lips!’ and under 
an overwhelming sense of his un- 
worthiness and insufficiency, pray 
that some seraph might, as it were, 
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be commissioned to touch his lips 
with a living coal from off the altar 
of God? We feel ourselves, indeed, 
utterly incompetent to represent, 
according to its first dimensions, the 
magnitude of the design proposed 
in the ministry of the Gospel.* We 
can only offer up our earnest prayer 
to Almighty God, that he would be 
pleased to awaken and keep alive in 
all his consecrated servants, a deep 
and affecting conviction of the im- 
portance of their work; and at the 
same time animate and support them 
by the amplest assurances of his 
readiness to impart that strength and 
sufficiency which none but himself 
can supply. 

Our clerical readers will also 
arree with us, In acknowledging the 
justice of the following obseryations 
on the “difficulties which present 
themselves in the prosecution of this 
momentous work.”’ 


“Of these,” says Mr. Thorp, “the first, 
perhaps the greatesi, is the latent but 
rooted prejudice which subsists in the un- 
renewed mind against our message. ‘The 
truths we have to teach are not of the na- 
ture of matters of speculation and inquiry, 
which want only their proper evidence to 
be acknowledged and received. We are 
not in the situation of the advocate, whose 
arguments are effectual, because the cause 
he pleads is one in which the judge is no 
way interested ; we speak, where the per- 
son who is to decide is himself a party to 
the question, and where the strongest 
feelings of a proud and corrupted nature 
are brought into play against us, and our 
unwelcome tale. Hardly are men induced, 
but under the influence of a superior Power, 
to acquiesce in the humbling and distaste- 
ful doctrines, which search the sinner’s 
heart, and bring him mourning, and in re- 
pentance, to the cross of his Redeemer. 
Hardly are they stayed from ‘shutting their 
ears, like the deaf adder,’ against the pro- 





*We would particularly recommend to 
the attentive perusal of all who are unac- 
quainted with it, a most excellent and im- 
pressive address, ‘*On the Discourage- 
ments and Supports of the Christian 
Ministry,” by the Rev. Robert Hall, alrea- 
dy reviewed in this work. 
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phet of better tidings, refusing to hearken 
to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely !” 

*““When we are happy enough to secure 
a hearing, and raise a wholesome apprehen- 
sion in the breast, we have other mischiefs 
to encounter : we have to draw the attention 
from a present, and agreeable, to an unin- 
viting and distant object; to lead those 
who are absorbed in ‘ things which are seen 
and temporal, to things which are unseen 
and eternal ;’ to wrestle with the powers of 
the world, which, ever and anon offering its 
pleasures, incessantly solicits regard, in 
favour of a new, and unknown authority. 
It is our aim to break the chains ofa strange 
and deceitful master, whose spells are 
wound about the heart; to bring the wan- 
derers home to their righteous Lord, from 
whom they are estranged, and whose rule 
and converse they dislike We call them 
to sacrifice the cherished objects of mis- 
placed but strong affection; to fix their 
attachment on pleasures as yet untasted 
and unfelt, which, however exquisite or 
ample they may be, the natural man is 
wholly unprepared to relish; and though 
the joys we have to offer, are confessedly 
superior to those empty and unsatisfying 
delights, on which they are accustomed to 
dwell,—too great indeed they are fer the 
eye to see, the ear to hear, or the heart to 
comprehend them ;—they have little influ- 
ence on the unhallowed spirit which knows 
them not, and has no desire to possess 
them.” pp. 9—11. 


We were particularly pleased 
with the sentence which concludes 
these observations :—* Let us go to 
our own bosoms, and learn’ the 
strength of this indisposition to Di- 
vine things, and the skill and care 
requisite to the task of subduing 
it.” Ib. 

We do not hesitate to say, that 
these few words, dictated, we doubt 
not, by the genuine convictions of 
Mr. Thorp’s own heart, contain in 
them a reference to the grand secret 
of ministerial usefulness, viz. @ 
minister’s acquaintance with himself. 
Without this, vain are all qualifica- 
tions, however numerous, however 
brilliant. Though he speak with 
the tongue of angels, he will not 
speak to the hearts of his hearers, 
unless he have been made to feel the 
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desperate malady which sin has in- 
troduced into his own soul and theirs, 
and be able to testily the sufficiency 
of the cure proposed in the Gospel, 
and its suitableness to their case, 
from happy experience of its effica- 
cy in his own. How shall he rouse 
the unawakened sinner, or reclaim 
the wanderer, who is himself lulled 
in security, and unconscious of the 
number and extent of his own de- 
flections from the path that leads to 
heaven? How shall he bind up the 
broken-hearted, and comfort them 
that mourn in Zion, who knows not 
what it is to be affected by a sense of 
sin, and disunion from the source 
and centre of all perfection, and all 
bliss? Let him who would discharge 
to any purpose his commission as 
minister of the Gospel, study deep- 
ly “the plague of his own heart ;”’ 
its alienation from God ; its indispo.- 
sition to converse with spiritual and 
eternal objects; its attachment to 
those which are visible and tempo. 
ral; its unfaithfulness to salutary 
impressions; its pride, sell-deceit- 
fulness, and bypocrisy. By such 
communion with himself, and habi- 
tual instant praver for Divine illumi- 
nation and grace and strength, he 
will be gualified, and not otherwise, 
to address the denunciations of God’s 
holy Jlawto sinners slumbering on 
the brink of eternity, and to apply 
the promises of the Gospel to the 
penitent, humble, sincere believer 
in Christ. 

Mr. Thorp proceeds to view the 
apostolic admonition given in the 
text, as deriving additional weight 
from a consideration of the more 
personal and private difliculties 
which attend the Christian mi- 
nister’s discharge of his sacred 
functions. In the front of these, he 
places the obligation imposed on 
him, of manifesting a superior 


sanctity of character througnout his 
whole deportment and conversation. 
He justly observes, that besides the 
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infirmities and temptations incident 
to him in common with his depraved 
fellow-mortals, he stands in a pecu. 
liar manner exposed to the assaults of 
the great enemy of souls, who is 
well aware, that when the shepherd 
is betrayed into negligence or infi- 
delity, the sheep become a much 
easier prey to his devices. 

‘“*Nor is mere freedom from offensive 
vices,’’ Mr. Thorp adds, * sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the call of duty: we are to aspire to 
high degrees of moral excellence; to a 
holy superiority over the allurements of 
sin; to exemplary sanctity of life and con- 
versation; and to such a demonstration of 
the spirit and righteousness of Christ, as 
may not only secure us from the reproach 
of those who watch for our halting, but 
excite in the brethren a laudable ambition 
to follow the footsteps of their Saviour, and 
maintain in all things a character becoming 
their honourable profession, and their ex- 
alted hopes. ‘* Be thou an example to the 
flock, in faith, in purity, in conversation.’ 
Holiness in the priesthood is not only a 
moral duty, but an essential part of their 
sacred calling ; an instituted mean of sal- 
vation; the comment on the doctrine. 
The guardianship of souls, which Christ 
died to save, is committed to our hands, 
and we are bound to consult continually 
the safety of our precious trust, avoiding 
not only what is in itself unlawful, but what 
mightin its abuse lead to evil, lest by any 
means we become ministers to sin.” pp. 
12, 13. 

The topic here insisted on by Mr. 
Thorp, is indeed big with impor- 
tance, and demands the most serious 
attention of all who are either about 
to enter on the sacred office or are 
already engaged in it. Our limits 
do not allow us to enlarge upon it; 
one should think, indeed, that it 
needed but to be stated, in order to 
be felt, and (did not lamentable ex- 
perience too often prove the contra- 
ry) that it could not fail of inspiring 
the clergy of every rank with an 
awful sense of their need of constant 
vigilance, jealous self-inspection, 
and earnest prayer. We cannot, 
however,dismiss this part of the sub- 
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said, that it isnot the consideration of 
the influence of example a/one, which 
urges upon the minister of the Gos- 
pel the necessity of keeping habitual- 
y in view the salutary warning of the 
Apostle: they should likewise re- 
member, that the success of their 
ministry very materially depends 
upon the prevailing spirit of their 
minds. Vf this be cold or worldly, 
even though their lives may, to the 
external observer, appear surictly ex- 
emplary and consistent, their public 
and private ministrations will want 
that wnetion which alone can make 
their doctrine drop as the rain ; and 
their speech distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass.” 
Let them watch and pray against an 
undue regard to human opinion ; 
against a solicitude about temporal 
advantages ; against an unsancuified 
pursuit of literature, or of other ob. 
jects which, however allowable and 
useful in themselves, yet if incau- 
tiously pursued or enjoyed, tend in- 
fallibiy to impair that devotional 
frame and adit which is so lovely, so 
venerable, so influential, and which 
can only be maintained by continual 
intercourse with celestial objects ; by 
living near to God in prayer and holy 
meditation, and entering, as it were, 
hourly within the vail which separates 
the sanciuary of the Most High from 
the tabernacles of men. 

To the reasons for vigilance and 
apprehension already mentioned, Mr. 
Thorp adds one other,—viz. their 
exposure to numerous trials and dis- 
appointments, calculated to interrupt 
the constancy of perseverance, and 
abate the energy of exertion. ‘The 
principal of these, he considers to be, 
the deadening influence of worldly 
objects on their minds, and the chil- 
ling, disheartening effect of unsuc- 
cessful labours. Profitable, though 
painful, experience, has, we doubt 
not, enabled Mr. Thorp to speak 
‘celingly on a subject which those 
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only can fully understand who have 
acquired a deep acquaintance with 
their own hearts and those of others. 
It is from a want of this experience 
that young ministers, as Mr. Thorp 
remarks, are seldom duly sensible of 
the difficulties springing from this 
source, 


“It is when they become familiar with 
disappointment, when their prayers and 
watchings seem to be in vain, when the 
seed sown with care and toilsome industry 
is dead and fruitless ; it is then they are put 
to the proof of constancy and love; it is 
then they undergo the trial of their sted- 
fusiness,a trial no less severe and search- 
ing than the torture or the stake ; and then 
at length they are made to know their in- 
sufficiencies, and to feel the impossibility, 
in any unaided resources of human power, 
of maintaining their integrity, and ‘holding 
fast without wavering the profession of the 
faith?” p. 15. 


Lest, however, his observations on 
this head should be misunderstood, 
or misapplied, Mr. Thorp proceeds 
to point out the just inference to be 
deduced from this apparently discou- 
raging view of the difficulties attend- 
ant on the minister’s office. 

“Let us not be supposed to complain of 
a dispensation, which is obviously conducive 
to our own moral improvement, and will be 
found subservient to the best ends of our 
ministry. ‘There is a lesson we are slow to 
learn; the unpalatable, but salutary lesson 
of humility; and the crosses and mortifica- 
tions we encounter, whilst they forbid the 
cessation of our efforts, serve to chastise 
the overweening arrogance and presump- 
tion of the heart, to bespeak a modest cau- 
tion, and to inculcate a simplicity of de- 
pendence upon the ‘Lord of the harvest,’ 
whose powerful energies are promised to 
make the labours of his servants effica- 
cious.” pp. 15, 16. 

Having illustrated and enforced 
the first part of the Apostle’s admoni- 
tion, “Take heed to thyself,’ Mr. 
Thorp next considers that branch of 
it which relates to doctrine, truly re- 
marking, that the connection between 
them is so intimate, that when one Is 
neglected, the other is seldom (he 
might, we think, have said never) 
duly attended to. In this divisfon of 
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his discourse, he first observes gene- 
rally, that the doctrine delivered must 
be the genuine doctrine of the Gos. 
pel, as being alone endued with efii- 
cacy to accomplish, what it is God’s 
appointed instrument of effecting, the 
salvation of a guilty world. Well 
aware, however, that a conformity to 
this only acknowledged standard of 
truth is claimed by many, who never- 
theless widely depart trom the purity 
and simplicity of evangelical instruc- 
tion, Mr. Thorp goes on to specify 
what are, in his estimation, the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel. These, 
he in the first place states to be, the 
guilt and misery of fallen man; his 
acceptance with God through faith 
alone in Christ as “ the way, the truth, 
and the life,’ and his sanctification 
through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. In speaking of the second of 
these fundamental articles of the 
Christain faith, Air. Thorp at the 
same time urges the necessity of 
maintaining with our church, that 
‘we are accounted rightecus before 
God, only, for the merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
faith, and not for our own works, and 
deservings,’ under the full convic- 
tion that the Interests of morality, so 
far from being endangered, are most 
effectually secured thereby ;* and 
Cautions against giving any occasion 
to the imputation so often rashly 
thrown out against those who preach 
this doctrine, that the necessity of 
good works is superseded by assign- 
ing to faith the office of justifying. 
‘6Whilst we insist with earnestness on 
the true ground of justification, ¢ Faith in 
Jesus Christ,’ let us never expose ourselves 
io the imputation of disregarding the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, or sanctioning, in any 
sort, the 
morals, which our Lord established as of 
permanent and indispensable obligation. 





*Perhaps Mr. ‘Fhorp had not seen Mr, 
Berestord’s demonstration of the contrary 
proposition; or perhaps he had seen, and 
was not convinced by it, 
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‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what. 
soever things are of good report :’ these 
are the virtues of the Christian code, which 
being supremely excellent in their own na- 
ture, and perfectly agreeable to the will of 
God, must be the subjects of our perpetual 
meditation and regard. Saved ‘by grace 
through faith,’ we know assuredly that 
‘without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord :’ we are Satisfied, that the merits of 
a crucified Redeemer give the only title of 
fallen man to his celestial inheritance, but 
we are conscious likewise, that in the graces 
ofa renovated and purified spirit consists 
his meetness for the enjoyment of its glo. 
ries.” pp. 20, 21. 

Our own sentiments on this sub- 
ject have been so repeatedly and ex. 
plicitly stated, that we deem it almost 
superfluous to express our entire 
concurrence with Mr. Thorp, as well 
in asserting that the genuine faith in 
Christ Jesus, which the Scriptures 
affirm to be the instrumental cause 
of the sinner’s justification before 
God, is infallibly productive of the 
fruits of holiness, as in maintaining 
the indispensable necessity of enforc- 
ing fully and frequently the extensive 
and diversified requisitions of the im- 
mutable law of God. It is not to be 
taken for granted, that the faith of all 
professed believers in Christ is that 
genuine faith of which we have just 
spoken. 

Mr. Thorp next notices the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as one which 
the ministers of the gospel are called 
upon to defend, with more than ordi- 
nary zeal, against the numerous bold 
attacks with which it has in these 
days been assailed. We cannot help 
wishing he had drawn the line of 
separation with more distinctness 
than he has done, between this doc- 
trine and those which he has just 
before considered. We fear some of 
his readers may be apt to infer that, 
in his estimation, a right apprehen- 
sion of the mysterious truths involved 
in the doctrine of the ever-blessed 
Trinity, is equally essential to. sal- 
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yation, and therefore equally to be 
insisted on from the pulpit, as a 
cenuine conviction of inuate depravi- 
ty, a lively faith in Christ, and a 
yenovation of heart and life through 
the almighty influence of the Holy 
Spitit. We should be very sorry to 
be thought to depreciate the impor- 
tance Oi a correct understanding and 
thorough belief of the doctrine in 
question, toall who may be supposed 
capable of duly investigating it; and 
fully convinced as we are, that it 
rests upon the plain and copious 
tesumony of the Sacred Oracles, we 
deem it an indispensable duty on 
all who take upon themselves the 
sacerdotal office to study the sub- 
ject with the utmost attention, and 
prepare themselves to vindicate and 
explain it, whenever they may be 
called upon to do so, either in public 
or private. Moreover, we feel, with 
Mr. Uhorp, that the circumstances 
ofthe present times render this duty 
peculiarly incumbenton them. But 
we think that elaborate disquisitions 
on such points as require to be dis- 
cussed argumentatively, if discussed 
at all, are by no means adapted to 
ordinary congregations, to the bulk 
of which they are for the most part 
unintelligible, and, if partially under- 
stood, perhaps injurious, as tending 
frequently to excite doubts and per- 
plexiuies, rather than to remove 
them. Most unquestionably, oc- 
casions may and do arise, in which 


this important article of our estab- 


lished faith may, with the ereatest 
propriety, form the subject of minis- 
terial address; and we cannot for- 
bear expressing our earnest wish, 
that justice were always done to the 
question by those who take upon 
themselves to handle it. We have 
heard it discussed from our pulpits 
ina manner too well calculated to 
afford matter of triumphant and con- 
temptuous exultation to Arians and 
Socinians. The divinity of the three 
sacred persons, co-existing in one 
undivided essence, is too indisput- 
Christ. Observ. No. 158 
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ably established upon plain passages 
of Scripture to need the exercise of 
a specious ingenuity in developing 
mystical allusions, or expounding 
controverted texts. We would par- 
ticularly caution young ministers 
against the evil here adverted to. It 
is too much the fashion of the pre- 
sent day to lose sight of a sober and 
consistent interpretation of Holy 
Writ, and to adopt a mode of ex- 
plaining scriptural passages, and 
arguing from them so explained, by 
which, we are persuaded, much 
serious injury is done to the cause 
of evangelical truth. 

In quitting the branch of his sub- 
ject now under review, Mr. Thorp 
enters his protest against two oppo- 
site errors, which are found greatly 
to prevail amongst different classes 
of professing Christians. The one 
is that of those ** who, ina mistaken 
or affected apprehension for the in- 
terests of moral virtue, are Impatient 
of discourses on the doctrines of re. 
lizion 5’ the other, of those ‘** who, 
in their zeal for doctrinal truths 
would almost exclude the mention 
of duty from the pulpit.” In refu- 
tation of the former of these mis- 
takes, he remarks, that it is from 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
that its no-less-peculiar duties derive 
their obligation; and from which, 
indeed, as from a spring, they take 
their rise. The latter he obviates 
by a reference tothe comprehensive 
signification of the word doctrine 
(which * includes the rules of prac- 
tice as well as tie articles of faith ;”) 
and to the terms of the commission 
on which the authority of the Chris- 
tian teacher is founded, “ Go ye and 
teach all nations’’—-“* teaching them 
to cbserve and do whatsoever 1 have 
commanded you.” 

it is to be feared there is too fauch 
foundation for his remark, that these 
errors, though situated at opposite 
extremes, originate in a similar 
prin iciple ; ; viz. ** a presumptuous 
desire in men to mould the everlast. 
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ing Gospel to their own caprices.’’ 
Experience certaidiy proves that 
there is a tendency, both in preach. 
€rs and hearers, to vitiate the purity 
and simplicity of evangelical truth 
by a mixture of human leaven; and 
we are convinced that the only anti- 
dote to this evil is to be found in a 
eareful study of the example afford. 
ed by Christ in his instructions, and 
a close adherence to the apostolical 
method of preaching the Gospel. 
If we read the discourses of our 
blessed Saviour, especially those 
Whichare more particularly address- 
ed to his disciples, we cannot fail of 
observing the close connection be- 
tween Christan principles and 
Christian practice which appears 
throughout them: and if we turn 
our eyes to the Epistles, more 
particularly those of the great Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, we shali find in 
all of them, though in some, perhaps, 
more observably than others, a mo- 
del much to be regarded both by 
ministers and their people. As, on 
the one hand, it demonstrates the 
futility of attempting to raise a sys- 
tem of practical religion on any 
other foundation than that broad and 
deep one of evangelical doctrine 
which he has laid for us in his writ- 
ings :—so, on the other hand, it ad- 
monishes us not to confine ourselves 
to any scheme of doctrines, however 
exactly put together, but to dwell, 
with constant and close attention, on 
the various branches of Curistian 
duty. Nor are the pfrecefits of St. 
Paul less instructive in this respect 
than his example. In } Cor. ili. 10 
—15, he addresses a solemn warn- 
ing to all ministers, not only against 
attempting to lay any other founda. 
tion than that which is laid, even 
Jesus Christ, but also to take heed 
howthey buildthereufion. Let those 
who are in danger of confining their 
own attention, and that of their hear- 
ers, too exclusively, to points of 
doctrinal discussion (and those not 
always the most clear and edifying,) 
seriously consider how great will be 
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their contusion and disappointment 
if, in the day of awtul scruuny, their 
work suali not be tound to abide te 
test; if they shall ve convicted of 
having tailed to build up the mem- 
bers of their respectlve congrega- 
tions as* lively stones,’ duly polish- 
ed, and fitted to frame a * spiritual 
house,’ rising In_ strength and 
beauteous symetry upon the great 
*“ Corner-stone ;” if they shall have 
neglected duly to incuicate on their 
hearers, that if they would have 
satisfactory evidence of their belong- 
ing to the ** chosen generation, the 
peculiar people” of God, they must 
be studious to ** shew forth,” in their 
lives and conversation, *‘ the praises 
of Him who hath called them out of 
darkness into his marvelous liht.’’ 

We cannot pass by the opportu. 
nity of remarking, that many of our 
public discourses appear to us de. 
fective in statements respecting the 
malignant nature and dreadful con- 
sequences of sin. The people are 
too often addressed rather as suffer- 
ers, than as simners—as needing cone 
solation, rather than as requiring to 
be humbled in deep sell-abasement 
and prostration of soul before the 
footstoe} of a holy God. Their 
wounds are not probed to the bottom. 
* Their burtis healed siigntly ;”’ and 
a delusive, unscriptural peace ine 
fused into their minds. They are 
taught to abhor self-righteousness in 
terms so reiterated and almost ex- 
clusive, as if it were the on/y enemy 
to their salvation ; or, at least, as if 
they were comparatively under little 
necessity of conflicting with in- 
dwelling corruption, and diligently 
following after that “ holiness, 
without which no man shall see the 
Lord.”’ 

We have already hinted at ano- 
ther cause which, in our appre- 
hension, has a prevailing tendency 
to corrupt men’s minds from the 
simplicity that is in Ciliist, viz. 
the .perversion and misapplication 
of texts of Scripture, which, some- 
times through inattention, some- 
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times through defect of judgment, 
sometimes, we fear, through an er. 
ror which merits. an harsher appel- 
lation, 1s too frequently conspicuous 
in the sermons of some popular 
preachers. It must suffice at present 
to have barely adverted to these 
sources of evil in the discharge of 
the Christian ministry, against which, 
however, we would most earnestly 
caution our younger Clerical readers 
to “take heed.”’ 

There is still another quarter from 
which Mr. Thorp apprebends pecu- 
liar danger to sound religion in the 
times in which we live. We hope 
his salutary admonition to vigilance 
on this account will be attended to. 


“A more formidable enemy is seen in 
the man of false candour and affected libe- 
rality, who speaks of error as a harmless 
thing, and deludes the people, persuading 
them that creeds are matters of indifle- 
rence, and that all are equally acceptable in 


athe eve of Heaven, however absurd, un- 


founded, or derogatory to the honour of 
God, their principles and opinions may be. 
Convinced that these sentiments, s0 much 
in unison with that misplaced moderation 
which gives free quarter to error and 
leaves the truth defenceless, are absolutely 
at variance with revelation and hostile to 
the best interests of man, we must oppose 
them with all our strength: we can make 
no sacrifice in a point of vital consequence 
to prevailing prejudices, and popular opi- 
nions, but as of sincerity, but as of Gad, so 
speak we in Christ: remembering that we 
are stewards; and that, moreover, it is 
required in stewards, that they be found 
faithful.” pp. 28, 29. 


In conclusion, Mr. Thorp glances 
at the glorious reward which awaits 
the faithful minister of Christ. We 
cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction 
of presenting our readers with his 
animated and feeling reflections on 
this subject. ‘They display not iess 
the energy of his faith, than the truly 
Christian benevolence of his mind. 


¢ ___— It would be unpardonable to close 
‘he subject without the mention of that 
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glorious reward, which awaits the minister 
of Christ, to mark and crown the labours of 
his love. Though but an humble instru- 
ment in the hand of God, from whom all 
grace and mercy flows, the organ only ofa 
supernatural Agency, a recompence is as- 
signed him as rich and ample as if the work 
had been entirely his own. He is assured, 
that in the conscientious and persevering 
discharge of his functions, he shall ‘save 
himself and them that hear him.” And if 
in the day when the Lord exhibits ‘his 
jewels’ to the assembled universe, the least 
among the sons of God shall be exalted in 
raptures of inconceivable delight, what 
shall his feelings be in the contemplation 
of his finished ministry! To have been 
the blessed object of Divine care and fa- 
vour,; to have been made the channel of 
conveying to others the choicest gift of 
Heaven, and pouring forth the healing unc- 
tion of celestial love ; will cause an emotion, 
of which we now have no idea, and which 
can only be known in that time of brighter 
light and exaltation, when the value of the 
soul, and the triumphs of its destiny, shall 
be openly displayed, 


“The purest pleasure we taste in this 
imperfect state, arises from the sight of 
happiness of which we have been the au- 
thors. ‘There is a secret tenderness in our 
nature, which, wanting better objects, loves 
to sooth and gratify itself in the exercise 
of the lowest offices of affection. It is 
pleasing to shelter a plant from the rough- 
ness of the elements; to protect a helpless 
animal from harm. To assist the weak and 
friendless, and raise the sick man from the 
bed of languishing and death, affords an 
exquisite satisfaction. Butifthe preserva- 
tion of a mortal creature to a few years of 
doubtful character, it may be of tribulation 
and distress, is the occasion of such bles- 
sedness, how great shall be the transports 
of that hour when they, who have received 
mercy to be faithful, shall present the flock, 
to whose safety they have ministered, to 
be admitted with the innumerable company 
of the chosen to the transcendent, the un- 
changing glories, which shall be reveated. 
The ecstacies which they shall then expe- 
rience, when ‘the Son of Man shall come 
and all his holy angeis with him,’ will repay 
the toils, and watchings, and distresses of 
the most lengthened and laborious servicc.”’ 
pp. 29—S1. 


Such considerations as these are, 
indeed, well calculated to inspire 
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the minister of the Gospel with 
ardour. and perséverance in the 
exercise of his high vocation, and 
to sustain him under the various 
trials and difficulties with which 
he has to contend. And when to 
these is added the sublime reflection 
that every ransomed sinner will 
form an eternal monument to the 
glory of the Divine perfections, 
and swell the triumph of the great 
‘Captain of our salvation,’ in that 
day “when he shall come to be 
clorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe,’’ 
the measure of the faithful minister’s 
consolation is full. It is truly awful 
to contemplate the reverse of this 
bright,this animating picture. Yet, in 
the hope that these pages may chance 
to meet the eye of some member of 
the sacred profession, who may not 
hitherto have been influenced by a 
due regard to the obligations and 
responsibility of his officc, we would 
just suggest the reflection, tiat if it 
be truce that, in attending to the 
Apostle’s admonition, the minister 
of Christ shall save both himself 
and them that hear him, it is no less 
certain that a neglect of it will 
involve the careless pastor in the 
fearful guilt of having ruined tie 
souls of his flock, superadded to the 
weight of his individual condemna- 
tion. Let such ponder the alarming 
declaration addressed virtually to all 
“ watchmen” bv the mouth of the 
prophet Ezekiel, chap. xxxiii. “ If 
thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his way, that wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity, duet Azs 
blood qwiil I reyuire at thy hand.” 
Let them call to mind the trembling 
sense of esponsibility which St. 
Paul so feelingly expresses in his 
parting address to the elders of Asia 
—-¢ Whercfore I take you to record 
this day that [ am pure from the 
blood of all men. For I[ have not 
shunned to declare to you all the 
counsel of God.’ May the great 


Head of the Church be pleased, in 
his infinite mercy, to pour out on 
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all his ministering servants an abun- 
dant measure of that spirit: which 
so deeply influenced the great 
Apostle - 

Highly as we approve Mr. Thorp’s 
sermon in all most important oar- 
ticulars, we cannot in justice take 
our leave of him without pointing 
out one or two faulis, against which 
we think he would do well to guard 
in his future publications. His 
manner of writing is somewhat de. 
sultory, and his style occasionally 
wanting in perspicuity. Hts thoughts 
also are to us not always perfectly 
intelligible. We have not been 
able to follow him in the train of 
reflections by which he urges the 
importance of insisting on the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit’s agency, 
We either do not rightly apprehend 
his arguments, or we do not see 
what they contain which is not 
equally applicable to the other essen- 
tial doctrines of the Gospel. 

But our chief objection regards 
the deficiency of arrangement in 
Mr. Thorp’s discourse. Though 


his numeric capitals inform us that} 


he has proposed to himself a three- 
foid distribution of his subject, under 
the three heads into which his text 
appeared to divide itself; viz. 1. 
Take heed to thyself; 2. and to thy 
doctrine ; 3. for in so doing, thou 
shalt save both thyself and others; 
yet in the prosecution of his design 
he has deviated considerably from 
this outline. And although we are 
by no means advocates for a techni- 
cal nicety and formal precision in 
the composition of sermons, yet we 
decidedly think that much of the 
effect of a discourse depends upon 
the luminous order in which the 
several parts are arranged.  Per- 
haps, as Reviewers, we may be a 
littie interested in making this re- 
mark—an observance of it would 
unquestionably tend greatly to fa- 
cilitate our labours in this depart. 
ment of our work; and we_ hope, 
that should Mr. Thorp afford us 
an opportunity of becoming further 
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acquainted with him—an opportunity 
of which we can assure him that we 
shall gladly avail ourselves—he will 
so far consult our convenience, even 
if he should decline to bow to our 
judgment, as to employ a greater 
clearness and accuracy in the dispo- 
sition and treatment of his subject. 


Sermons, chiefly on particular Occa- 
sions. By ArcuiBpaLp ALtson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rec- 
tor of Rodington, Vicar of High 
Ercal, and Senior Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh, Constable : 
London, Longman and Co. 1814. 
Price 12s. 

Tue name of Alison stands deserved- 

ly high with all persons of taste, for 

having extricated, from the mazes 
of a false philosophy, the doctrine of 

“the sublime and beautiful ;” and 

having digested into an harmonious 

system what had indeed * been 
thought,” and even observed, but 

“ never so well expressed before’’ on 

that difficult, but interesting subject. 

It may be remembered that in re- 

viewing Mr. Alison's work * on 

Taste,” we ventured to make some 

objections to that part of it which had 

a reference to religion; and toexpress 

a hope that the deficiency occasioned 

by its almost total exclusion trom 

most of his pages, and by the very 
inadequate place it held in any of 
them, might be supplied by a volume 
of sermons from the same pen, which 
should prove their author to be as 
zealous an advocate for the genuine 
doctrines of the Cross, as for those 
of an enlightened philosophy. That 
hope has in part, at least, been fuilfil- 
led: a volume of his sermons has for 
some time been in the hands of the 
public; and we conceive that we are 
only redeeming an implied pledge 
to our readers, by noticing its con- 
tents. 

It was natural to conclude, even 
prior to observation. that sermons 
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from such a quarter would partake 
largely of the views peculiar to their 
author ; and that the doctrine of as- 
sociation, by which he had so happily 
accounted for our ideas of beauty or 
deformity, in the natural world, would 
be applied to dignify what is sublime, 
to deepen what is awful, und to give 
an additional charm to what is attrac- 
tive in the religion of Jesus Christ. 
We, ourselves, bave been far from 
rejecting the illustrations which a 
sound philosophy, when confined 
within its proper limits, may furnish 
on this grand subject: we have even 
hoped, that they might be useful in 
obviating the prejudices, and concili- 
ating the favourable regard, of those 
who, on ali subjects, require scope 
for their reasoning powers, and are 
distinguished by their love of abstrac- 
tion. And if the principles of an 
unsound philosophy (that, for in- 
stance,of Aristotle or of Hutchinson), 
have proved no impeachment of the 
orthodoxy of many whose religious 
sentiments they had nevertheless 
strongly tinctured, it surely might 
be expected that the sounder phi- 
losophy of our author might be 
innocently at least, if not benefi- 
cially, enlisted in the same cause ;— 
might be employed to display, in 
all its varied and most fascinating 
lights, a subject at once so mo- 
mentous and interesting as that of 
Religion. 

But though we are very willing to 
concede the fossidility of an inno- 
cent and even useful application of 
philosophy to religion—yet we must 
profess that we cannot but view 
her introduction at all times with 
considerable reserve and suspicion. 
Advancing her claims under the 
specious garb of a subordinate but 
faithful ally, she has too often dis- 
placed her principal. The Gnos- 
tics in the frst ages of the church, 
and the rationa/ divines of the Ger- 
man school in modern times, suf- 
ficiently illustrate the prospective 
wisdom of the apostolic caution— 
‘** Beware, lest any man spoil you 
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through philosophy and vain conceit, 
after che tradition of men, alter the 
rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ.” Even the heathen worid 
affords us the striking fact, that al- 
most the first doubts expressed of 
the immortality of the soul are to be 
traced to those philosophers who, in 
the attempt to investigate its nature 
and define its capacities, were driven, 
by the very difficulties of the process, 
to the alternative of either professing 
their own ignorance or denying its 
immateriality ; and, as it might have 
been expected, they chose the latter. 
On these, as well as other accounts, 
while we would by no means reject 
the fair aids of philosophy and sci- 
ence, we are decidedly of opinion that 
our religious system should rest 
exclusively on the basis of Revela- 
tion ; and we prefer to draw directly, 
from the living Oracles of God, 
even those truths which, it is ge- 
nerally allowed, might be obtained 
with considerable accuracy from 
other sources. For ourselves, In- 
deed, we are inclined to pay but 
avery small degree of deference to 
what is termed the light of nature, at 
best faint, and always questionable ; 
more especially when we have free 
access to the unerring light of Re- 
velation.* 

Admitting the possibility that the 
mind may be raised from the con- 
templation of nature up to that of 
“nature’s God,” yet why resort to 
so dubious and feeble an expedient? 
Why not prefer to contemplate Him 
as he appears in the clear light of 
his own word, adorned with all the 
natural and moral attributes there 
ascribed to him;—as infinite in 
being, glory, blessedness, and per- 
fection; as all-sufficient, eternal, un- 
changeable, and incomprehensible ; 
as almighty, omnipresent, and omni- 
scient ; as most wise, holy, just, and 


* See this subject ably discussed in an 
article on * © hristianity,” in ** Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Encyclopaxdia,” which we are 
glad to find has been published lately ina 
single 12mo. volume. 
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merciful; as long-suffering and abun. 
dant in goodness and truth; and es. 
pecially as the fountain whence, 
through Jesus Christ, flow the bless: 
ings of salvation to a lost and sinful 
world. 

These enlarged views of the Di- 
vine being, though afterwards found 
to be consonant to reason, it was not 
the part of reason originally to dis- 
cover. ‘They are derived imme- 
diately from Revelation. In the 
investigation of the external evi- 
dences of Christianity, and the au- 
thenticity of its records, reason finds 
a subject within the reach of its 
powers. But its assent to these being 
obtained, surely we ought to receive, 
on the testimony of what is ascertain- 
ed to be the word of God, every 
declaration it contains, however un- 
palatable to sense, or incomprehen- 
sible by our reason, provided only it 
be not contrary to reason. ‘Therefore, 
although we can never consent to 
draw our views of Divine Truth from 
any source but that of Revelation ; 
yet, when they have been obtained 
thence, we may fairly rejoice to find 
a confirmation of them in the light of 
reason and the works of nature. 

But to proceed: we confess that 
whatever hones we might have 
formed, that a volume of sermons 
from the pen of Mr. Alison would 
in some measure prove an exception 
to the dangers arising from the 
union of philosophy with religion, 
have been disappointed ; and we 
scruple not to say, that we see the 
philosopher come forth into the 
school of divinity a very common 
man. His philosophy, in common 
with that of many others, seems to 
have joined itself with Christianity 
only, though we believe not inten- 
tionally, to negative, at least to 
neutralize, some of its main posi- 
tions. Conversant with the ordi- 
nary walks of association and na- 
tural feeling, he seems to tread with 
uncertain step cn other and_ holier 
ground, and has certainly proved 
himself but a very insufficient guide 
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in the ways of Christian faith and ex- 
perience. Conversant with the won- 
ders of nature, he appears to have 
shrunk from the labour of seeking 
out anew class of associations, and 
too readily to have concluded, that 
those he had previously formed were 
sufficient to elucidate the sublimer 
wonders of religion. It has follow -d 
as a necessary Consequence, that in- 
stead of elevating the tone of his 
natural feelings, his natural taste and 
sense of the beauuful, to the heaven- 
born sensibilities of religion, he has 
sunk these to the level of the earth. 

What he might have done on this 
sublime subject, with his very supe- 
rior powers, had he previously stu- 
died as much in the school of Christ, 
as in that of nature, we shrink from 
attempting tostate. And yet imagl- 
nation looks back with a painful con- 
sciousness of loss, while it traces, 
though on the diminished scale of 
our own conceptions, the nature and 
extent of the rangehe might have 
taken. We ficure to ourselves the 
Divine Being, as clothed, by our au- 
thor, in His own immutable perfec- 
tions, and associated with whatever 
is profound in wisdom, terrific in 
judgment, and attractive in merry. 
We view, in his hands, the very name 
of the Saviour, inseparably linked 
with that magnificent act by which he 
“ poured out his soul unto death,” 
and entitled himself to the everlasting 
gratitude, veneration, and love of a 
rescused universe. In_ his transac- 
tions with his Father, on the behalf 
of man, we should have expected to 
trace at every stage, the lineaments 
of “the Prince of Peace ;’’ and inthe 
daily habits of his earthly life, a per- 
fect example of wisdom clothed in 
meekness, of power softened by 
compassion and love, and of suffer- 
ing dignified by uncomplaining sub. 
mission. In his descriptions of sin, 
we might have hoped to see deformi- 
‘y and misery exhibited as its unfail- 
ng attendants: we might have been 
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called to view it as abhorrent to the 
Divine nature, and, by a necessary 
consequence,separating us from God. 
In his delineations of holiness, we 
might have found it traced to all the 
imitable perfections of God, and in- 
timately and indispensably connected 
with the happiness of man: and if 
these may occasionally seem, in the 
present imperfection of our being, to 
be disunited, faith would be taught 
to pierce the vail which hides the un- 
seen world, and to behold them there 
as identical In nature, and transcend- 
ent in beauty. The view of man 
himself, as the most excellent of the 
works of Ged, though now fallen trom 
his high elevation, we might have 
expected to call forth, in our author, 
all those sympathies which would 
naturally be excited in a feeling and 
penetrating mind, conscious of being 
a sharer in the common ruin. We 
should at least expect, that some- 
thing like the horror which the mere 
philosophical admirer of nature might 
be supposed to feel at the devastating 
effects of a volcanic eruption, de- 
facing the beauty of the plains, and 
converting the smiling landscape into 
a desolate waste, would be felt by the 
Christian moralist, at the view of 
man In his present state of wretched- 
ness and deyradation—as fallen from 
God, from happiness and from 
heaven: and that he would be ready 
to adopt as expressive of hisown sen. 
timents, the language of Pascal, 
“Les grandeurs et les miseres de 
homme sont tellement visible qu’il 
faut que la veritable religion nous 
enseigne, qu'il y a en lui quelque 
grand principe de grandeur, et en 
mcme temps queique grand principe 
de misere.” Pensées, p. 30. 

But it is high time that we should 
turn from what the author might 


have done, to what he Aas done ; that 
is, from our own vain speculations 
to the consideration of the sad reality 
‘The present volume con- 
twenty-two sermons: 


before us. 


tains among 
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which will be found one on each of 
the four seasous of the year, eight 
ON particular occasions, such as ap- 
pointed days of fasting or thanks- 
giving, and the remaining ten on 
general topics. Among them all, 
there is not one sermon on any of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith ; those doctrines which are 
held to be necessary to salvation, by 
the orthodox of al! denominations. 
It would be difficult, therefore, with 
accuracy to define what Mr Alison’s 
system of divinity is. We shall 
rather attempt to shew, in the first 
instance, what it is not, by pointing 
out what appear, from the volume 
before us, to be his «aberrations from 
the doctrines of Scripture, and of 
the Church of Engtand. 

In pursuing this plan, we shall be- 
gin with noticing the doctrine of hu- 
man corruption. This is an article 
which has obtained a place in the 
creed of every church professing 
Christianity, from the apostolical, 
down to the present age, if we ex- 
cept, indeed, that of the Socinians. 
As deduced from Scripture, it as- 
sumes, that the descendants of Adam 
have inherited from their fallen pa- 
rent, notonly the seeds of corporeal 
death, but a natural proneness to 
what is evil, and a disinclination and 
consequent inability to whatis good : 
—and if we make our appeal to expe- 
blence aid the evidence of facts, we 
shali find, in the history of mankind 
at large, and in the answer of every 
enlightened conscience, a formal at- 
testation of its truth. According to 
this doctrine, man is, in the words of 
our Catechism, by nature ‘‘a child 
ef wrath 5"? and the reason why he 
uniformly yields to the force of 
temptation, and becomes also a child 
of disobedience, does not so much 
arise from his mind being weakened 
by a bad education, and unnerved by 
the dissipations of a disorderly world, 
as from its inheriting and possessing 
within itself the seeds of every sinful 
passion, !t would be impossible in- 


deed, on any other supposition to ace 
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count for the prevatling wickedness 


of men in all ages. Temptations 
from without would be powerless, if 
there were not a party within alive 
to their first advances, and ever 
ready to mect them more than half 
way. Indeed, it could be nothing 
less than the complicated actings of 
this depravity, drawn forth into all 
the various departments of life, and 
transmitted through successive ge. 
nerations,which supplied the grounds 
of that strong assertion of the Apos- 
tle, “the whole world lieth in wick. 
edness.” Any system of religion, 
therefore, which omits or denies this 
fundamental article of faith, proceeds 
upona false view of human nature, 
and must be alike inefficient as a 
remedy for its disorders, or a rule for 
its guidance. How far our authoris 
chargeable with this Important omis- 
sion, we shall now enable our readers 
to judge for themselves. 

We have met with one or two in- 
cidental expressions in the course 
of this volume, which seem, at first 
sitht, to imply an admission of the 
doctrine in question. Speaking of 
Spring, Mr, Alison observes, ‘it 
reminds us of that original inno- 
cence in which man _ was created, 
and for the loss of which no attain. 
ments of mortality can make any 
compensation” p. 36. But even 
this is not only explained away in 
page 338, where he speaks of * that 
innocence in which life was begun,” 
but it is absolutely nullified by the 
sentence which immediately pre- 
cedes it: “It reminds us of our 
own infancy, when the mind was 


pure, and the heart was happy.” 
p. 30. So that in our author’s 
view, the original innocence of 


man is not that in which Adam was 
created, and from which he fell, 
but that in which each individual 
is now born intothe world. Again, 
in p. 66, we hear of the Son of God 
coming forth ‘*to give peace and 
hope to fallen man;” but this must 
be regarded as a very feeble and 
inadequate testimony to this great 
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ruth, especially when itis contrasted 
with the general tenor of the volume, 
ond the direct assertion of the “ inno- 
ence with which life is begun.” 
Tie justice of this remark will be 
sbundantly confirmed by the follow- 
ng quotations, Speaking of piety, 
he SaySy 


“But, most of all, it is suited, in our 
pinion, to the znnocence of the youtbful 
mind, to that sacred and sinless purity 
which can lift its unpolluted hands to 
Heaven; which guilt hath not yet torn 
fom confidence and hope in God; and 
‘hich can look beyond the world to that 
ciety ef kindred spirits, ‘of whom is the 
‘ingdom of Heaven.” The progress of life, 
ye Know, may bring other acquisitions; it 
may strengthen relizion by experience, and 
wid knowledge to faith. But the prety 
which springs only from the heart,—the 
ievotion which nature, and not reasoning 
ispires,—the pure homage which flows 
wavidden from the tongue, and which asks 
,0 other motive for its payment than the 
wieasures which: it bestows,—these are the 
possessions of youth, and of youth alone.” 


Ye they 


a > 
ee 


In another place, we find him 
tracing the errors olf men entirely to 
the evil example of others. After 


ing, that ‘the young came out of 


ihe band of nature, pure and uucor- 
rupted,” p. 240, he adds, 


“if, accordingly, the young were left 
ouiv to nature and themselves, it is reason. 
able to think that they might pass this im- 
portant period of life without danger; and 
that whatever might be the strength of 
heim passions, diflidence and conscience 
would be suflicient to command them. But 
iwhanppily for them, and unhappily for the 
world, itis at this time that evil communi- 
ations’ begin to assailthem: that they are 

‘eived by the promises of vice and folly; 
nd that ailthe purity of early life is some- 
umes sacrificed, even at their entry upon 
lus important world.” pp. 241, 242, 

Andas if this were not sufficient, 
he would even persuade us, that it 
requires litle short of the most 
coercive means to despoil youth of 
ts Iunocence. 


Ciyist. Observ. No. 152. 
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“The young, as we see, are often cor. 
rupted ; but I fear it is not, in general, by 
the young that they are corrupted,—by 
those of their own age, and their own inex- 
perience. The truth is, that to produce 
this mighty effect upon human nature, to 
break down all the barriers of modesty and 
timidity, to silence the dictates of con- 
science, and dissolve all the habits of ear- 
lier purity, requires a much more powers 
ful influence than the young are willing to 
yield to theirfellows, It is the example of 
those of a more advanced age, the influence 
of those who enjoy rank, and wealth, and 
talents, which are only adequate to the 
production of this fatal effect. And to us, 
my elder brethren, it is a reflection of no 
common interest,—that our folly and im- 
prudence may thus poison the minds of the 
pure, and introduce guilt and wo into the 
innocent family of God.” pp. 247, 248. 


Wecharged our author with omit- 
ting the doctrine of human corrup- 
tion; but after reading these ex- 
tracts, the first asserting the inno- 
cence of human nature, the second 
tracing its evils exclusively to the 
contaminating influence of example, 
and the third implying the difficulties 
which nature itself opposes to that 
influence, can any one refuse to ad- 
mit, that his delinquency is not that 
of omission merely, but that he does 
in fact deny and reneunce the im- 
portant doctrine in question. 

This grand and tundamental de- 
fect in our author’s system, will pre- 
pare our readets to expect only a 
very partial and inadequate recogni- 
tion of the doctrine of .ftoncment. If 
the extent of the paticnt’s disorder be 
unsecn, it is not to be expected that 
the remedy prescribed for its cure 
should be valued or applied. 

But is not that author or minister 
chargeable with placing the salvation 
of men in the utmost peril, who neg- 
lects to set before them Jesus Christ, 
in his office of Saviour, as the grand 
object of faith, as the only founda- 
tion of a sinner’s hope, and the only 
source of a new and holy hie ; or, 
who assigns to THlim and the salva 
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which will be found one on each of 
the four seasons of the year, eight 
On particular occasions, such as ap- 
pointed days of fasting or thanks- 
giving, and the remaining ten on 
general topics. Among them all, 
there is not one sermon on any of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith ; those doctrines which are 
held to be necessary to salvation, by 
the orthodox of al! denominations. 
It would be difficult, therefore, with 
accuracy todefine what Mr Alison’s 
system of divinity is. We shall 
rather attempt to shew, in the first 
instance, what it is not, by pointing 
out what appear, from the volume 
before us, to be his aberrations from 
the doctrines of Scripture, and of 
the Church of England. 

In pursuing this plan, we shall be- 
gin with noticing the doctrine of hu- 
man corruption. This is an article 
which has obtained a place in the 
creed of every church professing 
Christianity, from the apostolical, 
down to the present age, if we ex- 
cept, indeed, that of the Socinians. 
As deduced from Scripture, it as- 
sumes, that the descendants of Adam 
have inherited from their fallen pa- 
rent, notonly the seeds of corporeal 
death, but a natural proneness to 
what is evil, and a disinclination and 
consequent inability to what is good : 
—and if we make our appeal to expe- 
tlence and the evidence of facts, we 
shali find, in the history of mankind 
at large, and in the answer of every 
enlightened conscience, a formal at- 
testation of its truth. According to 
this doctrine, man is, in the words of 
our Catechism, by nature ‘‘a child 
of wrath 5”? and the reason why he 
uniformly yields to the force of 
temptation, and becomes also a child 
of disobedience, does not so much 
arise from his mind being weakened 
by a bad education, and unnerved by 
the dissipations of a disorderly world, 
as from its inheriting and possessing 
within itself the seeds of every sinful 
passion, {t would be impossible i in- 
deed, on any other supposition to ace 
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count for the prevailing wickedness 
of men in all ages. Temptations 
from without would be powerless, if 
there were not a party within alive 
to their first advances, and ever 
ready to meet them more than half 
way. Indeed, it could be nothing 
less than the complicated actings of 
this depravity, drawn forth into all 
the various departments of life, and 
transmitted through successive ge. 
nerations,which supplied the grounds 
of that strong assertion of the Apos. 
tle, “the whole world lieth in wick. 
edness.” Any system of religion, 
therefore, which omits or denies this 
fundamental article of faith, proceeds 
upona false view of human nature, 
and must be alike inefficient as a 
remecy for its disorders, ora rule for 
its guidance. How far our authoris 
chargeable with this Important omis- 
sion, we shall now enable our readers 
to judge for themselves. 

We have met with one or two in- 
cidental expressions in the course 
of this volume, which seem, at first 
sight, to imply an admission of the 
doctrine in question. Speaking of 
Spring, Mr, Alison observes, ‘it 
reminds us of that original inno- 
cence in which man_ was created, 
and for the loss of which no attain. 
ments of mortality can make any 
compensation ” p. 36. But even 
this is not only explained away in 
page 338, where he speaks of * that 
ineotence in which life was begun,” 
but it is absolutely nullified by the 
sentence which immediately pre- 
cedes it: “It reminds us of our 
own infancy, when the mind was 
pure, and the heart was happy.” 
p. 30. So that in our author’s 
view, the original innocence of 
man is not that in which Adam was 


created, and from which he fell, 
but that in which each individual 
is now born intothe world. Again, 


in p. 66, we hear of the Son of God 
coming forth “to give peace and 
hope to fallen man;” but this must 
be regarded as a very feeble and 
inadequate testimony to this great 
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truth, especially when itis contrasted 
with the general tenor of the volume, 
ond the direct assertion of the “inno- 
cence with which life is begun.” 
Tlic justice of this remark will be 
abundantly confirmed by the follow- 
ing quotations, Speaking of piety, 
he SaySy, 


“But, most of all, it is suited, in our 
opinion, to the znnocence of the youthful 
mind, to that sacred and sinless purity 
winch can lift its unpolluted hands to 
Heaven; which guilt hath not yet torn 
from confidence and hope in God; and 
which can look beyond the world to that 
siciety ef kindred spirits, ‘of whom is the 
kingdom of Heaven. The progress of life, 
we know, may bring other acquisitions; it 
may strengthen religion by experience, and 
uid Knowledge to faith. But the piety 
which springs only from the heart,—the 
levotion which nature, and not reasoning 
uispiress—the pure homage which flows 
unbidden from the tongue, and which asks 
1,0 other motive for its payment than the 
picasures which it bestows,—these are the 
possessions of youth, and of youth alone.’ 
up. 47, 48. 


ts 


In another place, we find him 
tracing the errors of men entirely to 
the evil example of others. After 

ying, that “tie young came out of 
the hand of nature, pure and uucor- 
rupted,” p. 240, he adds, 


“if, accordingly, the young were left 
oniv to nature and themselves, it is reason- 
able to think that they might pass this im- 
portaut period of life without danger; and 
that whatever might be the strength of 
their passions, diflidence and conscience 
would be suflicient to command them. But 
unhappily for them, and unhappily for the 
world, itis at this time thet evil communi- 
cations’ begin to assailthem; that they are 

-eeived by the promises of vice and folly; 
nd that ailthe purity of early life is some- 
times sacrificed, even at their entry upon 
‘lus important world.” pp, 241, 242, 


Andas if this were not sufficient, 
he would even persuade us, that it 
requires litle short of the most 
coercive means to despoil youth of 
is Innocence. 

Christ. Obsery. No. 1528. 
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“The young, as we see, are often cor- 
rupted; but I fear it is not, in general, by 
the young that they are corrupted,—by 
those of their own age, and their own inex. 
perience. The truth is, that to produce 
this mighty effect upon human nature, to 
break down all the barriers of modesty and 
timidity, to silence the dictates of con- 
science, and dissolve all the habits of ear- 
lier purity, requires a much more power. 
ful influence than the young are willing to 
yicld to theirfellows, It is the example of 
those of a more advanced age, the influence 
of those who enjoy rank, and wealth, and 
talents, which are only adequate to the 
production of this fatal effect. And to us, 
my elder brethren, it is a reflection of no 
common interest,—that our folly and im- 
prudence may thus poison the minds of the 
pure, and introduce guilt and wo into the 
innocent family of God.” pp. 247, 248. 


Wecharged our author with omit- 
ting the doctrine of human corrup- 
tion; but after reading these ex- 
tracts, the first asserting the inno- 
cence of human nature. the second 
tracing its evils exclusively to the 
contaminating influence of example, 
and the third implying the difficulties 
which nature itsclf opposes to that 
influence, can any one refuse to ad- 
mit, that his delinquency is not that 
of omission mercly, but that he does 
in fact deny and renounce the im- 
portant doctrine in question. 

This grand and tuudamental de- 
fect in our author’s system, will pre- 
pare our readers to expect only a 
very partial and inadequate recogni- 
tion of the doctrine of .ftoncment. If 
the extent of the paticnt’s disorder be 
unsecn, it is not to be expected that 
the remedy prescribed for its cure 
should be valued or applied. 

But is not that author or minister 
chargeable with placing the salvation 
of men in the utmost peril, who neg- 
lects to set before them Jesus Christ, 
in his office of Saviour, as the grand 
object of faith, as the only founda- 
tion of a sinner’s hope, and the only 
source of a new and holy hie; or, 
who assiens to Him and the salya* 
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tion he has purchased for us, a sub- 
ordinate, when they ought to occupy 
the chicf, place in our esteem? But 
it seems almost a necessary part of a 
system, which rejects the doctrine 
of man’s depravity, to lay little or no 


stress on the expiatory sacrifice of 


Christ. And as the Divine wisdom 
would scarcely be more impeached 
by supposing it to have adopted 

expedient, which in this case might 
be considered as unnecessarily costly, 
than by having provided means ine- 
dequate to tlc end proposed; soisa 
statement On this point naturally re- 
sorted to, which attaches little im- 
portance to that * peace-offcring ;°’ 
for were this made a prominent part 
of the system, it would imply, that 
man is naturally at enmity with God. 
It remains how to see how far these 


apprehensions are verihed in the 
work before us. 
In the sermon on the Spring, 


from Job xi. 5. “2 have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye sceth thee,’ our atten- 
tlon was arrested by a comparison, 
which Mr. Alison institutes between 
that season ane the Gospel of Christ, 
Our readers will judge of our disap- 
pointment, when we tell them, that 
the text is explained exclusively of 
the sight which Job had o: G 
the display of his t 
without apy reference to 

ual apprehens sion of the Divine holi. 
ness which can alone account for the 
striking act of contrition that instant- 
ly followed— Wherefore I abhor my. 
self, and repent in dust and ashes 99 
and when we add, that after having 
stated the spring to be an emblem 
of the Gospel of Christ, as it 
minds us of the darkness and gloom 
by which it was preceded, “that 
winter of humanity which vrevalled 
until the Sonof God came to giveus 
jixht,”? he sums up his view of this 
eminently Christian subject, in the 
iollowing words :— 
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the second place, an emblem of the Gospel 
of our Lord, as it reminds us of that light 
which his coming hath shed on ail the 
cerns of men. It is in this magniicent and 
beautiful view that the Gospel is always 
predicted by the prophets, and represented 
by the followers of Jesus. Itisthe * Day- 
spring from on high,’ which has come to 





C ON 


visit us. Itis ‘the morning spread upon 
the mountains.’ It is the Sun of ‘Vruth, 


which shone upon those ‘that sat in dark. 
ness, and in the shadow of? more than 
mortal ‘death ;»? and when we look, acecerd- 
ingly, on the state of the world since the 
coming of our Lord, nothing can more ac- 


curately resemble the influence and the 
beneficence of spring. Wherever His re- 
ligion has spread, a new vercure (as it 


were) has been given to the soul of man, 
Whatever blesses, or whatever adorns hu- 
manity, has followed the progress of his 
doctrines ; laws have been improved, go. 
vernments enlightened, manners refined, 
and the mild and gentle virtues of humani. 
ty and peace have sprung into new life and 
fragrance. ‘Even the desert,’ (in the 
beautiful words of the prophet,) Sand the 
solitary place have been elad, and in many 
a ‘wilderness’ of life—in many a ‘solitary 
place’ of wo, where the eye of man comes 
not, the lig ht of Heaven has been revealed, 
and many a flower of Faith and Hope have 
blewn, unknown to all but the ‘Sun of 
Righteousness’? which cherished them.” 


pp. 


Om OU. 


It is impossible not to allow that 
this is beautiful: it is in our author’s 
best style. Hut mere beauty of ex- 
pression and elegant allusion form, in 
minds, no compensation for a 
jejune and barren statement ofa mos 
important truth. Appearances in- 
dced may in some degree have been 
saved hy the comparison itself; and 
still more by the expression, in the 
same page,‘**the Saviour who redeem- 
edus ;” realities are sacrificed in 


our 


! 
out 


a description which reficcts no dis- 
criminating light on the character 


or offices of Christ, and which 1s 
Inca; oable of personal application, 
A seid indeed has been touched, 
which vibrates to the heart of the 
Christian; an allusion to his Saviour 
struck upon his ear, but the 
notes are scarcely become audible 
when they die away. The expecta- 
tion of something peculiarly Chris- 
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dian, has been raised only to be dis. 
appointed 3 


Like some fair flower that early Spring 
supplies, 

That gaily blooms, and yet in blooming 
iy ~ 
Gis 


After all, however, we should have 
joihinge to Censure, hay, some- 
jog perhaps to commend tin the 


ve 


sbove passage, had it appeared ina 


yolurae, which in other parts dis- 
tinetly set forth Jesus Christ as the 
Sun of the Christian system. But 

ce itis almost the only reference 
tb de throuchout the velume to this 
vital s any ct, and since in other eens 
Vie ect ‘i ith expressions which 
W avy seem to leave no place for the 
viour In our author’s scheme of 
doctrine, we cannot withhold the opi- 
nio to which we have been forced 
to coinc. that his views of religion, 
as tiey appear in these sermons, are 
lamentably defective. 

Or the other fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, such as the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, justification by 
faith, and the Ifoly ‘Trinity, we do 
not {eel o! Liiged to pronounce defini- 
lively respecting cur author, as he 
has not atforded us the opportunity 
of judging, by his almost total silence 
enthem. ‘Vhe first of them, indeed, 
is incidentally mentioned in three or 
four places,* but in a very loose and 
indelinite manner; whilst the growth 
aud maintenance of all good cisposi- 
tions Within us, with singular infeli- 
cily, are ascribed, not to the opera- 
lions of the iloly Spirat, but either 
to “diflidence” or “ conscicnce,”’ or 
lo ‘Fa feeling of de licacy, and fear. 
lulness of doing wrong, incident to 
youth.” And if the silence main- 

tained on the other points be in wid 
Cevree excusable, as not naturally 
rising out of subjects selected, many 
ol “them, for particular occasions, yet 
we may fairly inculpate his choice of 
subjects when it was perfectly frec. 


lt is, therefore, difficult to discover 


r ser 2 pp. 64, § PP °68, 
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any reason why the subjects of Chris- 
tian doctrine adverted to above, should 
be so entirely excluded; except it 
be, that an inadequate sense was en- 
tertained of their importance. On 
what other principle can the fact be 
explained, that a Christian divine 
should usher a volume of sermons 
into the world, with the intention, 
deubtless, of leading men to salva- 
tion, in which the fundamental doc- 
trines of his religion are scarcely re- 
cognised, and made to yield on all 
accusions to some minor points of 
morals or manners. It is for the 
Prebendary of Sarum to determine, 
how far in this instance he has con- 
formed to the spirit, or even to the 
express language, of the church 
whose vows are upon him, and in all 
whose formularies are inscribed the 
sublime mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

And here, it is but justice to our 
author to state, that his acknowledg- 
ment cf a particular, as well as ge- 
neral, Providence, in conducting the 
affairs of the world, is clear and 
full. In a sermon preached at a pe- 
riod when this country had most to 
dread from the threatened invasion 
by France ; and when the peace of 
the continent had placed at the dis- 
posal of its ruler the undivided re- 
sources of that vast empire, we find 
the following enlarged and enlight- 
ened views. 


‘“Weread the history of particular na- 
tions; but we seldom extend our concep- 
tions to the nobler history of Man. We 
read with rapture the history of those 
mighty empires which, in their hour, have 
subdued, or have enlightened the world, 
und for which, perhaps, the prejudices of 
our education have given us an unnatu- 
ralrespect, We follow their progress with 
a kind of national exultation, and we weep 
at last over their fall, as if, with them, all 
the honours of humanity had perished. 

“It is only when we enter the ‘ coun- 
sels of God,’ that we descry a nobler pros- 
pect. Itis then we see, that in ‘the eye 
of him that inhabiteth eternity, all nations 
are only as the dust in the balance ;’ that, 
in the progressive system of his Providence, 
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they have all appeared in their successive 
order, for the improvement of the ages that 
were to follow them; that in their prospe- 
rity, or their decay, they have alike given 
the lessons by which mankind are to be 
made wiser and better ;—that there is a 
final period to which all their errors are 
conducting them; and that then the mighty 
prophecy of Revelation will be fulfiiled 
when, under its unseen but unceasing influ. 
ence, ‘one like the Son of man shall reign: 
and when a dominion shall be created in 
righteousness, that shall not be destroyed,’ ” 
pp. 76—78. 


At a moment of almost national 
despondence, it is gratifying to see 
the independence of his mind soar- 
ing above second causes, and lovk- 
ing confidently to a time when the 
troubles which then agitated the 
world would cease. 


‘* The war, however, with all its hopes, 
and all its fears, will cease. When the 
ends of the Almiehty accomplished, 
nature will reassume her reien of peace; 
*the devices of man will fail,’ and ‘the 
counsel of God alone will stand’ Yet a 
few vears, and ali that trouble, and all that 
bless humanity, 


aire 


will rest in their graves. 
The great desi; ens of the —_ ighty will 
proceed, and viet tor and vanagnished will 


‘hy, 
‘J hrone,”? 


alike appear before the etern val 
p- 91. 


It is evident, also, that our autho: 
is a man whose views on subjecis of 
philosophical research are libera! and 
comprehensive. In a sermon on 
“liberty of thought,’ we find an In- 
genious distinction adopted between 
employing it as an evd in itself, or a 
a means tor the discovery of truth, 
in order to explain the contrary ef- 
fects to which it has given birth. 
He traces to the firsi, the audacity of 
the re ‘who has dared to 
apprones 1 to the investigation of na- 
ture, only to inscribe his feeble name 
upon the altar where he cught to 
have wors! nippe d,” as well as all the 
anarchy confusion excited on 
the boasted pretence of hiberiy; and 
with equal justice ascribes to the 
second, under some of our 
highest attalnments In ecncral and 
religious knowledve. We _ shouid 
Wish to have given our readers a 


and 


G od, 
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quotation from this sermon, but we 
are desirous to save suflicicnt space 
for a few remarks, the object of 
which will be, to show the effect 
produced on our author’s general 
views of religion, as they are exhi. 
bited In this volume, by his partia} 
and very inadequate recognition of its 
leading truths. 

1. The religion of our author igs 
almost entirely of an external cha- 
racier. It enters not into the spi- 
ritual nature of the law of God. [r 
scarcely refers to those internal mo. 
tions by which the soul apprebends 
its future destinics, and almost rises 
to their level. It is little conversant 
with the surrender of the heart and 
its affections to their only rightful 
Sovereien. Like that ofa large class 
Ot men in this and every age, it both 
borrows too little from the spirit of 
iis Divine Master, and is too much 
accommodated to the cold and secu- 
lar atmosphere of this world. When 
he urges men to picty, it 1s Noto 
the holy principle of a faith which 
worketh by loves” it is not on the 
nature of the engagements by whici 
the Christian has renounced all par- 
ticipation in the pleasures of sin; it 
ts not from the motive of yratitude 
for what Christ has done and sufier. 
cd for us ;—but he makes his appeai 
jor the most part to our love of re- 
putation ; to our ambition of 
passing others ; to the pleasure oi 
dcing good ; while he holds up to ow 
Imitation the examples of men, who 
have immortalized themselves by 
their virtues. Now it is not to be 
expected, that such inferior motives 
as these should produce more than 
outward decency of life, and an out 
ward compliance with the duules 0 
rcligion; whilst, perhaps, the bes 
apology for who pursue tab 
mode of instruction, is, that they i 
tend nomore. And it is this, Indees 
wisich justilies whatappears to us the 
damning praise of these sermons 0! 
icdieaiers.” ‘The jus 
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tice of that commendation we are 
forced to admit ; but in our view, no 
stronger reproach can be urged 
against a minister of the Gospel, 
than that his instructions from the 
pulpit remind us of the moral essays 
put into the mouth of a pagan phi- 
losopher, though it be by a Christian 
writer, or those funeral orations of 
the French school which were in- 
tended to celebrate the successful 
march of ambition, rather than the 
humble and unobtrusive walk of 
real piety. 

2. But in the second place, the 
defect in question, has given to the 
religion of our author a feéiticus 
character.—=$We might even style it 
the religion of romance, arrayed as 
it Is In that variety of richness, and 
dress, and colouring, of which he 
undoubtedly seems to possess an 
inexhaustible store, and to which 
works of fiction owe, if not all their 
interest, at least much of their at- 
iraction. Here, much is sacrificed 
io the ornamental expression; and 
if a sentiment of deeper hue and 
more solemn cast find its way Into 
the work, it frequently loses much of 
its religious weight, by the imagery 
in which it is conveyed. Even the 
quotations from Scripture do not 
display a knowledge of its general 
scope, so much as an acquaintance 
with its picturesque and sublime 
parts; and our author’s common 
places respect not Hiim who * can be 
just, and yetthe justifier of him that 
believeth,” but flim“ who inhabiteth 
eternity.” 

But there is another sense in 
which the charge we now prefer is 
common to our author, and a large 
class both of writers and readers. 
Their religion isa fictitious religion, 
as founded in false views of human 
nature, and of the relation in which 
at present it standstoGod. It must 


be recollected there may be an 
Utopia in religion, as well as in 
politics ; and we conceive ourselves 
justified in calling by that name a 
scheme which, contrary tothe voice 
of Scripture and experience, as- 
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sumes that man is naturally good 
and virtuous; which addresses him 
as if he had always loved God, and 
been in a state of reconciliation with 
him; which represents the justice 
of God as taking vengeance only on 
atrocious crimes, and his mercy as 
extending to the outwardly decent 
and moral, without a sufficient re- 
ference to the motives that actuated 
them ; which consists in vague and 
indiscriminate statements of duty ; 
which attempts the reformation of 
the manners, without rectifying the 
Acarts, of men; which ascribes e/- 


Jectsto causes incapable of producing 


them ; which transfers the new cre. 
ating energies of the Spirit of God, 
to the mere contemplation of the 
works of nature ;* and which robs 
the Gospel of its own “ proper indi- 
viduality,” the atoning sacrifice ol 
Christ; and attributes, either avow- 
edly or by implication, either in 
whole or in part, the justification of 
the sinner to his own works. 

In winding up these remarks, we 
must disclaim all desire to impute 
delects whcre they have not been 
forced upon our notice, and all per- 
sonal feelings but those of the 
highest respect for the author. It 
was the pleasure we had derived 
from his former work, which raised 
high our expectations from these 
sermons, and which of course in- 
creased our disappointment in the 
general result. Sull, however, we 
are unconscious of writing under 
any impressions but those of kind- 
ness towards himself: even the ob- 
servations which seem to have been 
directed against bim individually 
have, in truth, been aimed at that 
too lax system, which tends to merge 
the grand peculiarities of the Gospel 
of Christ, in the inferior lights, the 


*Sce aromantic and beautiful passage 
to this effect, pp. 529, S50, on Autumn, 
which concludes with these words: “ Every 
unkind passion falls with the leaves that 
fall around us, and we return slowly to our 
homes, and to the society which surrounds 
us, with the wish only to enlighten or to 
bless them.” 
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shallow morality, and the false prin- 
ciplesofthe world. Ifwe have mis- 
taken our author’s views, we should 
rejoice to be convinced of the error, 
though at ne expense of our own 
discern nent—and above all, we 
should rejoice to mcet him on some 
future occasion, on ground hallowed 
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by the development of the peculiar 
doctrines of our holy religion, and by 
a delineation of the Christian charac- 
ter,which would stand the scrutiny of 
the word cf God, and which would 
stand also in that great and decisive 
day. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


éfe. e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

tx the _ntsigh i— An nme y into the Nature 

and O1 igin o tent, by Professor Malthus ; 
—A Tour in ye ce, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, a a during the last Autumn, 
by the llor + Be Bernard, M. P.;— 
Volume of “on on the Pro} yhecies of 
— Messiah, and the Fact of the Resur- 

ection, by Bishop llorsiev s— Ti he second 
v olume of Professor Lichtenst ein’s Travels 
in Southern Afvica ;—The Second Volume 
of Mr. Southey’s Liistory of e Brazils ;— 
An Abridgement of the ai e C hr istianity 
rich naan Arndt, by Mr. W. Jaques ;—The 
Jo rnal of a Tour and Residence in Great 
Britai in, in 1810 and 13811, by a French 
Traveller, in 2 


vols. $vo., with ENSTAVINGS | 


5 , 
—A new Edition, with Notes « ].etters 
from a Gentieman in Scotland io his Friend 


in London, first publis! hed in 1735-4, and so 


frequently que ted in the Lady of the Lake, 
and W av< ied i iv +e S\ 
Universal Hist« 3 
Aspin, (in parts) 


,in4vols. pane 


$ bi 
trom the Caxton Press ;-— 


V Mr. ] . 


W Viiar of Malmesbury’ S His story of the 
hiings © f England, from 449 to his own 
"Times, c collated d, translated, and illustrated, 
Vy Rev. J. Sharp, b. A., of Trinity College, 
Oxford ;—T ravels in Europe and Africa, 
by Col. Keating, with engravings:—The 
Pair Isabel, a Cornish Romance, by Mr. 


' rile iele, in six Cantos 


PX 

ihe Church of Scotland, from the Reforma- 
Li0), to t iC Q lution, in oO VO iS. ovo... t y 
Geores re Co oke, D. D A Volume of Dis 
courses on the Evidences of Christiat in, 
connected with some of its practical “9 


Rev. Sir H. M. Wellwood, 


dition of tie World wit ie 
, y . Cur ining! ham, 
rected, with the addition of a new 
f familiar Chemical 

raAMial Ciemic oh 


, pncices erla tie 2 — 
4 nNnocnet yols..bv Nir. Parses 
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author of the Chemical Catechism, with 
plates ;—History of Hereford Cathedral, 
being the eleventh part of Mr. Storer’s 
work on Cathedrals; —A Memorial in be- 
half of the native Irish, with a View to 
their Improvement . Moral and Religious 
Knowledge, by Mr. C. Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Preparing for publication :—A History 
of Europe, from the Commencement of 
the French Revolution, to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons, by Mr. John Scott ;—An 
Historical Account of the See and Cathe- 
dral of Salisbury, from the earliest Period, 
with Biographical Notices of the Bishops, 
eneravings, &c., by Mr. Dodsworth ;—Buib- 
ical Gleani Ings, (by subscription, in 1 vol. 
Cvo,, price 7s. 6d.) or a Co Hection of Pas- 
sares of Scripture, generally considered to 
be mistransiated, with proposed Correc- 


ae ee ae 
lions, OO. WC, 


r, Bellamy proposes to publish, quar- 
teriy, the Bi tical jo ivn al ; 
which will be, to refute all the obje ctions 
advanced he ancient and modern Deists. 
His new transiation of the Scriptures will 
be printed as soon as the subscription is 


{Vio ert 
ited Up. 


Mr. Wright, author of tse School Orator, 
intends shortly to publish a work for the 
use of students who are preparing for Holy 
Orders, in Which he will endeavour to assist 


‘ 


young clergymen, in reading 
the Gourco.— We sincerely “hope that Mi 
Ww right’s essay may be succe ssful. le inas 


chosen a department of instruction whicl 
has hitherto, judging by the general eliect, 


been miserably conducted. 


At Cambridge, the Hulsean Prize fer 
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Thomas Fuller, B. A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, for his dissertation ‘fon the com- 
parative Value of Prophecies and Miracles, 
as Evidences for the Truth of Christiani- 
ty.’"—The subject of the Hulsean Prize- 

essay for 1815 is, “The distinct Provinces 
of Reason and F aith.” 


The following are the subjects for Sir 
William Browne’s gold medals for the pre- 
sent year: Forthe Greek ode: “In au- 
gustissimum Galliz Regem solio avito red- 
ditum.”—For the Latin ode: * Vivos du- 
cent de marmore vultus.”—For the Epi- 
grams: **Quicquid dicam, aut erit aut 


* 
9 29 
non. 


The subjects for the annual prizes given 
by the Representatives in Parliament for 
this University for the present year, are— 
Senior Bachelors: ‘Quid cause est, cur 
apud Romanos, post-quam sub Imperatori- 
bus essent, eximia minus florerent inge- 
niai?—Middle Bachelors :—** Utrum cle- 
mentioris sit animi, leviter delinquentes 
suppliciis, pro ratione culparum adhibitis, 
coercere, animpunitos dimittere.” 


The St. David’s Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge has offered premiums 
for the best Essay on the Evidence that St. 
Peter never was at Rome; and for another 
on the British Proverbs and British pro- 
verbial Poems, 


The Booksellers of London have resolved 
to apply to Parliament for a revision of the 
fate act relative to Copyright. 


The Prince Regent has sent to the libra- 
ry of the University of Gottingen, in Hano- 
ver, a copy of the principal works publish- 
ed in England since that country was occu- 
pied by the French. ‘he value is upwards 
of S000}. 


From December 14, 1815,to December 
15, 1814, there were christened in the 97 
parishes within the walls of the city of Lon- 
don, 1008; buried, 1251:—In the 17 pa- 
rishes without the walls, christened, 4384; 
buried 4090: in the 23° ou Parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey, christened, 11,157 ; 
buried, 10,015: in the 10 p: ishes in the 
ety and hberties of Westminster, christen- 
ed, 3621; buried, 4427.—Total ch ristened, 
Males, 10,513; Females, 9857: in ail, 
20,170 —Total buried, Mates, 10,287; Fe- 
males, 9496 :—in all, 19,785 
have died,—under two years, 8545; be. 
tween two and —_ 2031; five and ten, 
70; ten andtwenty, 649 ; twen ty and thir- 
1268; thirty a forty, 1678 ; forty and 


y, 1950; fifty and sixty, “1al9; sixty 


5] 
hifty 
ih 


Whereof 


and — 1747; seventy and eighty, 
1343 ; eighty and ninety, 592; ninety anda 
hundred, 88; ahundred, 1; a hundred and 
one,1; a hundred and two, 1; a hundred 
and eight, 1; a hundred and eleven, 1.— 
Increase in the burials this year, 2461. 


The following paragraph is extracted 


verbatim from the Monthly Magazine of 


last month : 


“Mr. Carpue is preparing for speedy 
publication, an account of a most interest- 
ing and fortunate operation, by which he 
has restored a Nose toa military gentle- 
man who had accidentally lost his original 
one on foreign service. Mr. C. had men- 
tioned, in some of his lectures, the practice 
of Gaspar Taliacotius, the Bolo; enese Pro- 
fessor, who, in the sixteenth century, pub- 

lished a book on the restoration of noses, 


lips, and ears, and also the operations of 


the Hindoo cast of brickmakers, by which. 


they, fur an unknown time have restored. 


the noses of the victims of despotic bar- 
barism ; and had stated his opinion, that 
the practice was rational, and not fabulous, 
aS many persons had been led to suppose. 
‘This doctrine of so eminent a surgeon, 
coming to the knowledge of the gentleman 
above alluded to, he determined to submit 
to the operation, and placed himself under 
Mr. Carpue’s care. Ours is not a medicat 
work: weshall therelore state, in a popu. 
lar way, that a plaster-model is made of a 
well- shaped nese, which is fitted on the 
ruin of the si 2d nose. ‘The surface is 
then measured, by means of paper, and. the 
paper-shape is carried to the forchead, a 
piece of which is marked of the 7 
shupe. ‘his piece is then cut round by 
un incision, and stripped off in the manne: 
ofascalp, except in the narrow slip, or 
isthmus, which joins it to the nose, 


through which isthmus the circulation of 


the entire system is to be kept up in the 
scalp, and the piece thereby kept alive. 
The scalp is turned at the isthmus, so that 
the cuticle of the scalp may become the cu 
ticle of the nose. Tncisions are then made 
in the check, on each side the nose and up 
per lip, into which the edges of the e scalp 
are inserted, and in which it eres » hare 
dens, and assumes a periect shape. The 
nostrils are made afterwards, and the fore- 
head heals while the nose is forming. 
Such has been the ingenious procedure of 
Mr. Carpuc, and complete success has at- 
tended him. Inthe ina e before us the 
patient has not had occasion totake a sin- 
gle dose of medicine, and has experienced 
no inconvenience from pain. The cuticle 
of the forehead is now quite restored, and 
the nosc itselfis already so well formed, as 
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scarcely to be distinguished from a natural 
one. It is now three months since the 
operation ; but, in warm weather, Mr. C. 
is of opinion that the restoration would be 
completed in two months. His proposed 
work will inform the faculty of every par- 
ticular which it is desirable should be 
Known to those who have occasion to per- 
form the same operation, and will be illus- 
trated with several plates. The facts we 
have stated prove, that, although Mr. Car- 
pue has not the happiness to be the original 
discoverer of the principle which he has 
practised, yet he has singular merit in con- 
ducting rf operation so pooner a and 


is c ntirde Ito liis countrs 5 sg rratitude tor ill. 
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The Wanderings of the Human Intel- 
fect; or,a Dictionary of all Religions into 
which the Christian World is divided ; by 
the Rev. John Bell. 10s, 6d. 

be. Gill’s Bodv of Divinity ; in one hand. 
somely printed 4:0, volume. 

Female Scripture Characters, exemplify- 
ing Female Virtues ; by Mrs. King. 12mo. 
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JIS. 


A Combined View ofthe Prophecies of 
Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, shewing that 
all the Prophetic Writings sare formed 
upon one Plan; accompanied by an expia- 
natory Chart. Also, a minute Explanation 
of the Prophecies oi Daniel; together with 
Critical Remarks upon the Interpretations 
of preceding Commn Sener, and more par- 
ticularly upon the Systems of Mr. Faber 
and Mr. Cunit cham ic; by James Hatley 
Frere, Esq. > Sipe 

An Essay onthe Character and Practi- 
cal Riso of St. Paul, in 2 volumes, 

by Mrs. H. More. 
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or the Gospel made p! Common 
Sense, inthe first Conve _— and conse- 
quent humble I oly Life, and singularly 


blessed Death of Miss Martha james. is. 
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troducing, with so much intelligence, a 
practice that will restore to society thou. 
sands who have been driven from it byt! leir 
unsightly appearance. For our part, we 
view, inthe principle of re-production, 
which this experiment so completely de- 
velops, new views of the animal economy 
leading to improvements in the practice 
both of surgery and medicine ; and it justi- 
fies a sentiment which we have often press. 
ed on the notice of the public, that there 
probably still exist, in the hands of the vul- 
gar, meriting the attention of the most en- 
liehtened, very numerous discoveries as 
important as that of the caw-pox,” 


V\EW PUBLICATIONS 


Use, chiefly adapted to the Service o' 
particular Sundays in the Year ; by Richard 
Mant, M.A. Vol. IIL. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

An Address on the Resurrection of 
Christ, dclivered at Bunhill Fields, at the 
Interment of ‘T. Mullett, Esq ; by John 
Evans, A. M. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

he first Number of a work relative te 
thie > Antiquities of Great Britain, entitled 
the Antiquarian Itinerary, to be continued 
monthly in) Numbers, each to. contaiti 
twelve or more engravings, with descrip 
tions, in demy § vO. andl foolseap 8vo, 

‘The Biographical Dictionary, \ Vol. XIX. ; 
edited by Alexander Chalmers, S. A. 
Svo, 12s. 

Reasons for the Classical Education of 
both Sexes; by John Morell, LL.D. Qs. 6d. 

Practical Hints to Young Females, on 
Duties of a Wife, a Mother, and a 
au Family; by Mrs, Taylor, 


the 
Mistress of 
i2mo., 5s 

The East-India Gazettcer; 
Hamilton. Svo. 25s. 

A Sketch of the Present State of British 
India; by the Rev. James Bryce, of Cal- 
cutta. 10s. 6c. 

Sketches of the History 
State of the Russian Empire ; 
Wilham Anderson. vo. 12s. 

The History of that inimitable Monarch, 
Tiberius ; by the Rev. John Rendle, M. A. 
roval 8vo. 12, Is. 

A ‘Treatise on the Construction of 
Maps: in which the Principles of the 
Projections of the Sphere are demon- 
strated, 
Jations 


by Walter 


and Present 
by the Rey. 


and their varicus practical re- 
tou Mat Lema 
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duced and explained. 
ranged, and scientifically tlustrated, from 
twe snty plates of Diagrams; by Alexander 
Jamieson — Bvo. Qs. 

A Treatise on Mechanics; intended as 
an Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Philosophy; by the Rev. B. Bridge, B. D. 
i KR.S. 8vo. Ll. Is. 

The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, founded on an Anatomical 
and Physiological Examination of the Ner- 
yous Systemin general, and ofthe Brain 
in particular, and indicating the Disposi- 
tions and Manifestations of the Mind; by 
J. G. Spurzheim, M. D.; illustrated by 
numerous Plates. Royal 8vo. IL 10s. 

\ Familiar ‘Treatise on Drawing, for 
Youth; being an Elementary Introduction 
tothe Fine Arts ; designed for the Instruc- 
tion of Young Persons whose genius leads 
them to study this elegant and useful 
Branch of Education ; by C. Taylor. Syvo. 
10s. 6d. 

EasteIndia Register and Directory, for 
1815; corrected to November. 7s. 6d. 

The English Works of Royer Ascham, 
Preceptor to Queen Elizabeth; with some 
original Additions. 21s. 

Miscelianeous Tracts on Religious, Po- 
litical, and Agricultural Subjects; by 
Richard Watson, D. D. F. R. S. Lord 
Bishop of Landaff, 2 vol. 8vo, 1 Ls. 

Notes on a Journey through France; in 


RELIGIOUS 


PRISTOL CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


Tue object of this Society, which was in- 
stituted in Bristol in 1811, is to circulate in 
acheap form among the poor members of 
the Church of England, her Homilies, the 
Lives of her Reformers and Martyrs, ex- 
tracts from their writings, and from the 
publications of her Bishops; with such 
short pieces illustrative of the primitive 
history, constitution, and discipline of the 
Ci jurch as the Committee may approve. 


This is an object so highly important, 
whether we regard the prosperity of that 
Clurch, or the advancement of “pure and 


undetiled Religion,” that we cannot forbear 


Slronely to recommend it to all the mem- 
bers and particularly to the Clergy of the 
Establishment. The Church of En; gland 


1 


‘a3 long been the depository of Divine 
ruth ; and by the soundness of her doc- 
Christ. Obsery. Ne. 158. 


Systematically ar- 
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July, August, and September, 1814, by 
Morris Burkbeek. 8vo. 4s. 

Theory on the Classification of Beauty 
and Deformity ; exemplified in’ various 
works of Art and Nature, and by forty- 
two Charts and Plates; by Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck. 4to sl. 13s 6d. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy, being 
Heads of Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; by John Playfair, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 11 

Reflections on the Financial System of 
Great Britain, and particularly the Sinking 
Fund; written in France in the Summer 
of 1812; by Walter Boyd, Esq. 2s 6d. 

Political Reflec ‘tions on ~ true Interests 
of the French Nation; by I’. A. de Chateau- 
briand, 8vo. 6s. 

The Statistical Acoount or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland, drawn up from the 
Communications of the Clergy; by Wil- 
liam Shaw Mason, Esq. M.R.1. A. Vol. 
I. 8vo. Ll. 10s. 

Historical, Topographical, and Descrip- 
tive Accuunt of the Weald of Kent; by ‘T. 
D. W. Dearn. 8vo. 15s. 

Travels in South Africa, on Account of 
the Missionary Society; by the Rev. J. 
Campbell: with Plates. S8vo. 

System and No System; or, the Con- 
trast; by Maria Benson. 12mo. 6s, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


trines, and the spirituality of her worship, 
has proved one of the best and safest 
guides to Heaven. Under this convic- 
tion,” the Committee observe in their Re- 
port, “the members of this Society aim to 
teach those her excellencies who have 
hitherto been ignorant of them ; to attach 
those by the conviction of the understand- 
ing, Who have felt no stronger tic than the 
force of habit; and to convince such as 
may be tempted to separate from her 
communion, that there is no just cause for 
separation. They wish to shew their bre- 
thren among the poor that every thing ne 

cessary to salvation is amply taught in the 
formularies of their Church, which has 
provided suitable instruction and consola- 


' 


tion for her children, from the permod of 


their adoption, till she resigns then to the 
Father ofall. They would teach them the 
spirit of her admirable services ; and rive 


them directions for a profitab'e attendauce 
onthem. They tell them, at one time by 
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a detail of principles, at another by an ex- 
hibition of those principles embodied in the 
examples of her martyrs and contessors, 
that to be consistent and faithful members 
of the Church of England, as well as real 
members of Christ, they must believe in 
and worship the Triune Jehovah, God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. Thev instruct them in the relation 
and offices which each of the Three Per- 
sons of the Godhead bears towards them. 
They teach them, that they are ‘far gone 
from original righteousness,’ that ‘there 1s no 
health iathem,’ and that they are in them- 
selves ‘deserving of Gocd’s wrath and dam- 
nation”? They declare, that God the Fa- 
ther, in his sovereign mercy, hath provided 
plenteous redemption; that God the Son, 
the unspeakable Gift of the Father, ‘was 
made man, wascrucified, dead, and buried, 
to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a 
sacrifice not only for original guilt, but 
also for actual sins of men,’ that * we are 
accounted righteous before God only for 
the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings,’? but ‘albeit that good 
works which are the fruits of faith, and fol- 
low after justification, Cannot put away our 
sins and endure the rp of God’s Judg- 
ment, vet are they pleasing and acceptable 
to God in Chr ist, “and na spr ing oUt heces- 
sariiv of atrue and lis vely fi th ; —ciand that 
* whereas the con dit, ion of man, since the 
fall of Adam, is such, that he cannot turn 
and prepare himself wy his own natural 
strength and go0 : works to faith and call- 
ing upon God?? i is the office of God the 
Holy Ghost, a: his grace preventing us, 
to put into our minds good desires, and by 
his continual help to enable us to bri ing the 
sameto good effect While the Society 
thus labour in the only effectual way to 
bring men to the knowledge, and love, and 
fear of God, they also best secure the dis- 
charge of their duty to their neighbour ; by 
teaching them in the comprehensive and 
beautiful summary of our Church,to ‘love 
him as themselves, and todo unto all men 
as they weuld they should do unto them. 
Fo love, honour, and succou r therm father 
and mother; to honour and obey the king, 
and ail that are put in authoritv under 
him; to submit themselves to ail their go- 
vernors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and 

masters; to erder themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters; to be true 
and just in ail their dealmgs ; to bear no 
malice nor hatred in their bearts ; to keep 
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their hands from picking and siealing, and 
their tongues from evil speaking, iying, 
and slandering ; to Keep their bodies in 
temperance, soberness, and chastity; not 
to covet or desire other men’s goods, but 
to learn and labour truly t get thei own 


living, sad to do their duty in that state of 


life into which it hath pleased God 10 cal} 
them’ Such are the lessuns of the Church 
of England. Such are the lessons which 
the members of this Society have bound 
themselves to teach. They comprehend 
whatever tends to personal happiness ;— 
domestic comfort ;—social order ;—nation. 
al security ;—and that in which all other 
considerations should terminate,—theGlory 
of God.” 


The Society’s publications consist of the 
nine first Homilies; the Lives of Wick. 
liffe, Latimer, Ridley, Jewel, Lady Jane 
Grey, Cranmer, Edward V1., Frith, and 
Hooper; a Catechism on Confirmation ; 
Discourses on the Communion , Address 
to Godfathers and > nant sang Loyalty, 
Episcopacy,and Coufirmation, a Catechism 
for Youth; Address to those an negiect 
Public Worship; a Guide to the Church; 
The thirty-nine Articles, with Scriptural 
Proofs; The Churchman on a Sick-bed; 
the Churchman in his Closet; Explanation 
ofthe Church Catechism; Dean Nowell’s 
Short.r Catechism; Why are you a 
Churchman? Two Dialogues about going 
to Church; Vhe Doctrine and Discipline 
of the Church of England shewn to be in 
unison with those of the Primitive Church; 
Arguments in favour of Infant Baptism; 
Hints on Public Worship ; The Sum of 
the Whole Scripture (preface to Bible ot 
1583;) and Forms of Family eaves, taken 
from the Liturgy and an old edition of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 

These tracts varv in size, from four (9 
twenty-tour pages (there are only two 
which exceed the latter quantity ; ) and i in 
price, from one farthing to three-hi alfpence 
each; and to subscribers, from one shi- 
ling per hundred fora tract of four pages, 
to six shillings per hundred for a tract oi 

wenty-four pages ; and so in proportion, 


Of these tracts 60.460 have been circu 
Jated in the course of the last year, making 
in three years an aggregate of 152,796 
and well authenticuted accounts of theit 
efficacy are stated to have reached the 
Committee. ‘Nor,’ they add, “ whil¢ 
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they rejoice in the persuasion that this In- 
stitution has been instrumental in impart- 
ing these mestimable blessings, 1s it to 
them a slight though secondary satisfac- 
tion that the efforts of your society reflect 
honour upon that church in whose oame 
they have been made ; a churct: the evan- 
gelicat purty and excelience of whose 
forms have received the willing testimony 
of multatudes notin ber eommunion, who 
join with her own children in praying for her 
prosperity ; and of which not a few persons 
eminent no less for wisdom than piety have 
confessed, that ‘no church in the world 
comes so near tothe apostolic form as the 
Church of England.’ ” 


In order to obviate the impression that 
some of the tracts published by the Com- 
mittee, are of too controversial a nature, 
they observe, that ‘* they have acted purely 
on the defensive. ‘Chey interfere not with 
any whe conscientiously differ from them 
on the subjects of those tracts. They re- 


joice when they can walk with their fellow- 


Christians of other denominations being of 
one heart and one mind. All that they in- 
tend is CONSISFENCY: Consistency in 
defending and maintaining the ground 
which they have taken; in manifesting the 
same zealous attachment to ther own 
communion which their Dissenting Bre- 
thren do to theirs ; in shewing thatif pis- 
seENT has her pleas to ofler, CONFORMITY 
need not stand speechless; and that the 
Church of England, when called upon, is 
ready to give a reason of the hope that is 
in her, not only as to her doctrines, but her 
discipline and her rites ; lastly, consistency 
in fulfilling the rova) law of love by com- 
municating to their poor and less favoured 
brethren of their own church the know- 
ledge which they possess themselves, that 
they also may be churchmen, not merely 
by the prejudice of education and the 
force of habit, but from the sober dictates of 
their understanding enlightened to discern 
and value her excellence. They trust that 
in pursuing this object they lave not of- 
fended against that meekness and for- 
bearance which are characteristic features 
of the Religion of Christ, and they would 
add, of the Church of England; and that 
if they are zealously aflected m what they 
esteem a good cause, their zeal has not de- 
generated into bigotry, or savoured in the 
slightest degree of acrimony toward those 
who differ from them, 


The funds of the Society are stated to 
have tmproved, The whole receipt in the 
last year, from subscriptions and donations, 
was .81/ 11s. and trom sales 161/. 19s Qd. 

The Hon and Very Kev, the Deau of 
Wells ts Presidcut of the Society; J. S. 
Harford, Jun, Esq. Treasurer; the Rev. J. 
T. Sangar, and the Kev. J Swete, Secreta- 
ries; and the general Depository of the 
Society is at Mr. Richardson’s, Booksel- 
ler, No. 6, Clare Street, Bristol. 


SOUTHAMPTON BRANCH BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On the 17th of Dec. 1814, at a numerous 
and respectable mee'in;, of the inhabi- 
tants,a Branch Bible Society was formed 
for Southampton and its vicinity; Woalliam 
Smith, Esq inthe absence of the Mayor, 
in. the chair. The Right Hon. George 
Ruse, MP. was choses President ;—the 
Right Hon, Sturges Bourne ; Hon, Sir G, 
Grey, Bart ; Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. ; 
Admiral Sir TD Bertie; Admiral Bligh; 
Lieut. General Eveleigh ; Arthur Ather- 
lev, Jun. Esq M. P.; W. Chamberlayne, 
Esq ; Thomas Edwards. Esq. L. L. D.; 
and B.G Wright, Esq. Vice-Presidents ;— 
W. Smith, Esq Treasurer ; avd John Bar- 
ney Esq and Mr Bullar, Secretaries. 


In the course of the proceedings, the 
Rev. T. Adkins observed, that “the in- 
vestigation into the defieiency of Bibles in 
this town, and that ofthe immediate neigh- 
bourhocd, has brought to light the mourn- 
ful fact, that amongst 960 families which 
have been visited, 415 of that number, 
contaming 1784 indiv:duals, are destitute 
of the Sacred Word! This is but a speci- 
men of the deficiency ; the investigation is 
far from being complete ; and yet nearly 
2000 individuals within our grasp are want- 
ing the werd of life. I must confess that I 
stand astonished at the fact; and as a 
minister of religion, I take to myself a due 
portion of shame.” 


He afterwards remarked, that an opinion 
was industriously circulated, that this in. 
stitution was wholly unnecessary, from the 
prior existence of a District Committee of 
the manceety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to which he himself was a sub- 
some But © allowing,” he adds, ** what 


is very problematical, that this Society can 
supply the want of Bibles at home, it is a 
very inefficient inst 


rument to circulate 
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them abroad; and accordingly to this ob- 
jectit in a very limited degree pretends : 
but the Institution, whose interests we are 
this day met to serve, embraces two ob- 
jects: having supplied our home deficien- 
cy, it extends its efforts to foreign climes, 
and its generous end will not be accom- 


plished while there is one dark corner of 


the earth unexplored.” 


BRISTOL CHURCH-MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
rion. 


The Anniversary of this Association will 
be held in the Guildhall of that city, on 
Thursday, the 6th of April next. In the 
course of the same week several sermons 
will be preached in the different churches, 
to promote the important objects of the 
Association. 


CHINA. 


Mr. Milne, colleague with Mr. Morrison 
in the Chinese Mission, not being permitted 
to reside at the Portuguese Island of Ma- 
cao, near Canton, resolved to visit various 
places in which the Chinese reside, and to 
distribute among them the Chinese New 
Testament, which Mr. Morrison had trans- 
lated and printed,together with a catechism 
and tracts, in the same tongue. Ina letter 
to the Directors of the Missionary Society, 


ie informs them of an extensive tour of 
490 mites which he made inthe island of 


Aé 

Java, the opportunities be enjoyed of dis- 
tr Scriptures and tracts, the 
cindness he re anon from all ranks of pe 
is, and t > probability of good being 


mterel bax 2 oye *. 
ted by ‘duet se exertions. 


.- 


it butins r th ? 


7 


‘yom this letter, dated at Batavia, July 
ist and ld, 1814, we give the following ex- 
tract:—-“* 1 am just returned from a jour- 
ney through the eastern parts of Java, and 
through the isiand of Madura. During this 
journey, by the good hand of God upsn me, 
{ have travelled about fourteen hundred 
niles over dand without a hurtor a fail— 
visited Rencalian, the seat of the Sultan of 
Madura, and stept anightin the palace ; 
and also 7 Os the metrepolis of the So. 

von-ham, or Hi ann’ ¢ hon a, to whom J 
was soeine:) ak He re an yver More than 

million of people. 1 have also visited all 

re towns and villages of any importance, 
where there are Chinese, from Batavia, 
near the westend of Java, to Sumanap, on 
the farther extremity of the island of Ma- 
dura; except Doc Ie o-carta, the capital of 


the Sultan of Jav: a, which ts within about 


agiy miles of So/o At all these places I 


have distributed Chinese New Testaments, 
catechisms, tracts, &c. to a considerable 
amount, and made arrangements for send. 
ing some to the Chinese at Banger-masen, 
Pontiano, and Sambas, on the great island 
ot Borneo. 


The Chinese are my first object ; and 
my chief attention has been paid to them 
during my late tour, which lasted tor six 
weeks, But other objects were not neg. 
lected. i baptized one hundred and fourteen 
chiidren, belonging some toE.ngtish parents, 
but chiefly tothe Dutcu and their descend- 
ants; and 1 was commissioned to this ef- 
fect bythe two Dutch clergymen, who, 
through age and infirmity, cannot remove 
far from the places of their residence — viz, 
Batavia and Samarang. his service af- 
forded me some pleasing opportunities of 
Stating the great docirines of the Sacred 
Scriptur es—of endeavouring to prevent the 
total extinction of the hyht of the mony! 
amoug the descendants o f the once hig rbly- 
favoured Dutch—and of attempting to ‘pre- 
Vent their entire relapse to Mahomedanism 
and Heathenism, points to which, 1 my 
OWN Opinion, they are fast hastening, for 
want of public instruction. i had also some 
opportunities of preaching among my own 


countrymen, who are equally destitute cof 


the ordinances ot religion. 


“To several Dutch gentlemen -T am 
much indebted for kindness received dur- 
ing some parts of my journey; particularly 
to the Rev, Professor Ross, who gave me a 
general letter of introductic: to ail the 
Christians on the east side of Java, and to 
Mr. Hulft Van Koorn, Sourabaya, who ren- 
dered me very material aid. 


‘In consequence of letters of introduc- 
tion from the Hon. the Governor, I was 
received every where by the British ofh- 
cers, both civil and inilitary, with the ut- 
most kindness, and treated with a hospital- 
itv which has scarcely a parallel; and not 
only so, but they : also. shewed a readiness 
to forward the objects of my mission. I 
am under strong obligations to them all, 
especially to the Hon. Thomas Stampford 
Raffles, the Governor. 


‘©The Chinese of all ranks, and in every 
place, receive my books gladly, and listen- 
ed with patience to what I had to say 
about the true God, So that what from 
opportunities of attending to the object of 
my mission among the Chinese—whiat from 
seasons of religious instruction to Dutch 
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and English—what from intercourse with 
centicmen of education and knowledge of 
ithe world—what from occasions of stating 
clearly the object of Missions, and of en- 
deavouring to remove prejudices against 
them—and what from the view of a Iighly 
cultivated country, happy under an en- 
lightened and liberal government, I have 
much reason to be satisfied with this Jour- 
ney, though attended with some personal 
inconvemence, and occasionally with ex- 
weme fatigue, both by sea and land. 


«You will not, of course, in a letter 
where so many points must be touched on, 
expect the particulars of my tour: they 
snust be reserved to another time. f shall, 
however, give you a general character of 
the island, and of its inhabitants,—a cha- 
racter Which | have formed for myself, 
partly from what bas come under pcrsonal 
abst rvation, and partly from information 
drawn from the most undoubted sources, 


‘In regard to climate, Java aflords con- 
iderable varietv. The sea coast being 
veverally low, and. often abounding with 
ungle, ‘stugnate water, and superfluous 
vegetation, cannot be generally reckoned 
healthy. As you approach the mountains, 
and in proportion as you ascend them, the 
climate becomes cooler, the water more 
nure, vegetables more esculent, and a pro- 
portionable improvemeit in regard to sa- 
jlubrity. 


“As the length of the island of Java is 
trom east to west, and as its greatest 
breadth does not far exceed 100 miles, we 
cannot expect much difference as to health, 
arising from /atitude. Butif the theory of 
Dr. Tongue, of «America, be true-—viz. 
‘That health dues not depend so much on 
latitude, as on altitude,’ then we may expect 
that Java will not be deficient, as tbe moun- 
tains are numerous and high, beginning ge- 
nerally at from eight to fifteen miles from 
the sea, 


‘‘ The state of actual cultivation in Java 
is considerable, greatly improving, and, in 
some of the eastern parts, Carried almost 
io the highest pitch. 


“As the mountains are bigh, and 
ebounding with water, which, by proper 
irivation, might be carried over a vast ex- 
tent of good soil, the capability of improve- 
ment is almost incredible. ‘The island, in 
iis present state, nourishes five millions of 
people on its own surface, and abundantly 
supplies its neighbours, and is capable, in 
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my opinion, by progressive improvement, 
to support thirty millions of inhabitants / 


“The character of the people seems to 
improve in proportion as they aie removed 
from commercial towns on the coast, where, 
alas! they have learned to impose and to 
oppress, from the example of Europeans. 
They are not the savage malicious race 
which they have been represented to be. 
I travelled among them unarmed and with- 
out fear. 


*« If after having known the present sys- 
tem of government in theory, and, in some 
measure, seen its Operation on the circum. 
stances of the people, I were allowed to 
give My opinion, it would be this :—The 
people are contented, prosperous, and attached 
to therr rulers. But I seem to forget that 
1 am writing only a letter. 


“On myreturn from the east, I found 
three Dutch Missionary Brethren arrived 
from London. their coming here is most 
seasonable, as both the munisters in the 
Reformed Church are advanced in age, 
and the people in many places destitute of 
the ordinances of religion. Mr. Supper is 
chosen and appointed to assist Professor 
Ross. Mr. Bruckner goes to Samarang, 
to take the place of Mr. Montanus, who is 
now unable to preach; and Mr. Kam goes 
to Sourabaya, to wait there fora passage to 
Amboyna, where there is a considerable 
number of Christians, entirely without a 
minister, aud very desirous of having one. 
This last step was particularly recommend- 
ed by our friend, Professor Ross. 


“These worthy brethren are stationed 
in spheres of immediate aud, [ hope, of 
great usefulness, and two of them freed 
from charge on the Society, 1 sincerely 
hope, however, that as you have judicious- 
ly recommended in their instructions, they 
will not forget the primary object, the con. 
version of the Heathen, and will estimate 
the importance of their present situations 
only in as far as they may subserve this. 


‘After having been here for some time, 
and obtained information on various sub- 
jects, it would have been particularly 
gratifying to me, if, as T mentioned to you 
in my last, one had taken up the Chinese 
language; another, the Malay; and a 
third, the Javanese, with a view to mis- 
sions in these languages, T have mention 
ed this to them, but they have not yet had 
time to decide. 
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«J am very desirous that some one 
would take up the Chinese Mission here. 
—The work has been partly begun, and 
the full effect of the books which have 
been extensively circulated among them 
eannot be expected without living instruc- 
ters. 


‘Some friends seem to think that I 
ought to return to the Chinese here, as 
they imagine I have gained their confi- 
dence ; and that, were I able to preach, I 
should be heard without prejudice. 


“J highly value the judgment of these 
worthy friends, and 1 hope shall ever be 
ready to obey the call of Providence to a 
useful situation. 1 must confess, however, 
that, though in ail pre bability it would be 
more tor my own personal comfort and that 
of my family to be her:, 1 still feel my 
mind binding me to China itself. 


View of Public Affairs—Congress, &c. 
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“‘ There are some reasons which weigh 
much with me; among others, the close 
union formed between Mr. Morrison and 
me ; the precarious state of his health ; the 
progress of the translations, dictionary, &c. ; 
my own imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage; the great propriety of two bein 
tugether, in case of sickness or death ; the 
Vast importance of continuing the mission 
at Canton, &c.;—all these, with many 
others, strongly induce me to continue with 
Mr. Morrison, should it be the will of God 
to carry me back in safety. 


‘Tam truly glad to inform you, that in 
consequence of the kindness of the Gover- 
nor, the expense of my last journey has not 
been very heavy. lt would have amounted 
to 1600 rupees had I been obliged to pay 
for the horses.” 


VIEW GF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tis department of our work will occupy 
but a very narrow space. When we have 
said that there is a strong rumour that the 
Congress at Vienna has terminated its la- 
bours, we have exhausted all that we can 
venture to state on that subject; and from 
the Continent no other authentic intelli- 
rence of the slightest interest has been re- 
ceived during the present month.—The 
Duke of Wellington has quitted Paris, and 
hasreplaced Lord Castlereagh at Vienna. 
The latter nobleman is daily expected in 
this country. 


We are happy to state that the Ameri- 
can frigate President, commanded by Com- 
modore Decatur, has been captured by the 
British frigate Endymion, Capt. Hope, 
after a close action of two hours and a 
half. The Endymion was part of a squa- 
dron of four ships engaged in the pursuit 
of the President, but the action had ter. 
minated before any of the other ships came 
up. The President had six feet water in 
the hold, when taken possession of. On 
board the Endymion, eleven men were kil- 
led, and fourteen wounded. The loss on 
board the President is stated to have been 
much greater. The President had more 


guns and heavier metal than the Endy- 
mion, and about one hundred and thirty 
more men. 


Parliament met, pursuant to adjourn. 
ment, on the 9th inst. A bill has been 
brought in for regulating the trade of Mal- 
ta, and for permitting a direct intercourse, 
between that island and the West Indies. 
Another bill has been brought in for con- 
tinuing the restriction of cash payments at 
the bank. The chief measures, however, 
which have been introduced, are those 
which respect the corn laws, and our finan- 
cial system, 


On the former subject, the resolutions 
which it has been proposed to Parliament 
to adopt, are, Ist, That the importation, 
and warehousing for re-exportation, of fo- 
reign grain, should be at all times freely 
permitted: 2d, That when the average 
price of wheat shall reach 80s per quarter, 
then foreign grain may be freely imported 
for home consumption: 3d, ‘That from our 
own colonies in North America, such im- 
portation may take place when the average 
price of wheat shall reach 67s. per quarter. 
— We mean not at present,to enter into any 
discussion of this very extensive, delicate, 
and complicated subject. The general lean- 
ing of our minds, we confess, at the same 
time, is in favour of the system of interfer- 
ing with it as little as possible by legisla- 
tive enactments. 


Mr. Vansittart has in part developed 
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his financial plan. ‘The prominent fea- 
tures in it are, the abolition of the property 
tax, and the substitution of new taxes to 
the extent of five millions annually. The 
peace establishment for Great Britain, he 
calculates at seventeen millions annually. 
The property tax will expire on the Sth 
of April next, and the other war taxes in 
two months after that time. The new 
taxes already proposed to make up the 
five millions that will be required, are as 
follows :— 
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A duty of Excise and Customs 


on Tobacco ... . £% 300,000 
Licenses, additional , 300,000 
Wine, 20! per ton additional 5v0,000 
Increase of assessed taxes . . 2,183,000 


Windows of Warehouses and 
Hot-iiouses, and Rent of 





Warehouses . ., 200,000 
Bachelors oe a ee 120,v00 
Post-Office . . .. 2 « « 125,000 

£ 3,7 .8,000 


Leaving 1,300,0001. still unprovided for. 


OBITUARY. 


In our last Number we communi- 
cated to our readers the afflicting In- 
telligence of the death of Henry 
Thornton, Esq. M. P for the Borough 
of Southwark. We ventured at that 
time to express an earnest hope—a 
hope which we still cherish—that an 
authentic memorial of this excellent 
and extraordinary man would be given 
to the world by some person qualified 
for the undertaking. In the mean 
time, we thankfully avail ourselves of 
permission to publish a sermon de- 
livered on this malencholy occasion, 
by a clerical friend, on the first Sun- 
day after the funeral (Jan. 29.) All 
Who had the happiness to be acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Thornton will readily 
bear witness, that the preacher has 
not erred on the side of panegyric. 
The text was taken from Malachi iii. 
16, 17.——And a book of remembrance 
was written before fim, for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought 
ufion his Name: and they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I make uft my jewels. 


FUNERAL SERMON ON HENRY THORN- 
TON, ESQ. 

Tue dispensations of the Almighty, 
in the moral government of the world, 
are of a nature so dark and mysteri- 
ous, that the wise and the good have 
sometimes beheld them with wonder, 
and sometimes almost with dismay, 


The same causes which exercise the 
faith and patience of the righteous 
have a tendency to give confidence to 
the wicked. They see no remarkable 
instances of Divine retribution, and 
therefore they learn to fear none: 
they perceive that the blasphemer 
and the profligate pursue their course 
with impunity; that they even make 
a boast of sin, and flourish in their 
crimes: hence it is that their own 
hearts are fully set in them to do 
evil. Of this class were the infi- 
dels of Judea, whom the Prophet 
reprehends in the chapter before us. 
They were stout against the Lord; 
and said, “it is vain to serve God: 
what profit is it that we have kept his 
ordinance, and that we have walked 
mournfully before the Lord of Hosts ? 
and now we Call the proud happy; 
yea they that work wickedness are 
set up; yea they that tempt God are 
even delivered.”” The fallacy of 
this reasoning is beautifully display- 
ed in the words of the text. The 
Prophet calls our attention to a 
future day: he informs us, that 
however the righteous may seem at 
present to be depressed, they are 
not forgotten; and that a marked 
distinction will assuredly be made 
between him that serveth God and 
him that serveth him not. The 
passage seems from its connexion 
to relate, in the first place, to the 
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visitation which, according to the 
warning of our Saviour, came after- 
wards upon Judea; when the believ- 
ing Jews were in general delivered 
from tne ruin that overwhelmed their 
countrymen. But we shall catch 
very little of the spirit of the sacred 
writer, if we confine the interpreta- 
tion of his prophecy within such nar- 
row limits. Like other prophets, 
who had preceded him, he seems to 
rise from the description of earthly 
scenes, to a higher subject: he ap- 
pears to glance at the judgment of 
the Great Day, when an eternal sep- 
aration shall be made between the 
righteous and the wicked, and those 
that have done good shall come forth 
unto the resurrection of life. In this 
light I shall consider the declaration 
of the text: “A book of remem. 
brance was written before him, for 
them that feared the Lord and that 
thought upon his name: and they 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels.” 

These words present us with three 
subjects of reflection ;—the descrip- 
tion of the righteous—their present 
honour—and their future reward, 

The description which is given of 
the righteous, is very brief; but it is 
decisive with respect to their charac- 
ter: they fear the Lord, and they 
think upon his Name. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which 
all men that are possessed of reason 
may occasionally be said to fear the 
Lord. T’ew persons are so entirely 
degraded as not to experience some 
impressions, however short and tran- 
silent, of the Majesty and the Power 
of God. An awful providence will 
for the moment awaken alarm in the 
minds even of the most daring con- 
temners of the Divine law; and the 
voice of conscience will sometimes 
proclaim, in tones that pierce to the 
inmost recesses of the soul, that God 
is jealous, and that the Lord avengeth. 
At such times the wicked are com- 
pelled to think upon God. But the 
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subject is painful: they derive no 
comtort from their reflections: their 
fear is slavish; they are anxious to 
escape from thouguis which obtrude 
only to oppress them, and endeavour 
to live, at whatever hazard, In such 
guiet and repose as the world can 
bestow. 

How different is that fear of the 
Lord which the Scripiures enjoin! 
How excellent are those meditations 
which give delight and comfoit to 
the soul! The tear which is charac- 
teristic of the sons ot God, ts a holy 
affecuion of the mind, Impianted in 
the heart by the sacred Spirit, and pro- 
ductive of those fruits which indicate 
its heavenly origin. It Is the venera- 
tion of a child w its parents, full of 
hope and confidence, and grattude 
and love. It regards the Most High 
not as a God of justice aione, but of 
justice tempered with compassion, 
In seasons even of the deepest afflic- 
tion, it points out the way to his 
mercy-seat, and pours forth the 
language of praise for his favour 
in all that he gives, and tor his 
goodness, whatever he taketh away. 
It includes, in truth, Divine know- 
ledge, and all those heavenly dis- 
positions which combine to form 
the character of the Christian; and 
it is closely associated with peace 
and joy in believing. The man 
that is possessed of this fear will, 
amidst all the revolutions and 
changes of the world, be bold and 
courageous: he will be animated 
by a trust and dependence upon 
God, which neither death, nor life, 
nor things present, nor things to 
come, can effectually disturb, Such 
is the declaration of one that feared 
the Lerd. ‘God is our refuge 
and strength; therefore will we uot 
fear though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be car- 
ricd into the midst of the sea.”— 
“ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow cf death, I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me: thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
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The very nature of this princi- 
ple implies a constant reference to 
God of all our thoughts and of our 
whole conduct. Whoever is influ. 
enced by the fear of the Lord, will 
find pleasure in thinking upen his 
name ; other subjects may occasion. 
ally occupy the mind; but to ¢dis 
the mind will immediately recur, 
whenever it can escape from the 
commerce of the world, and will 
then be most sweetly occupied when 
engaged i communion with God. 
“My meditation of him shall be 
sweet’ saith David: ** I will be 
glad in the Lord.” 

From this brief account of the 
character of the righteous, we pro- 
ceed, in the second place, to notice 
the honour which is conferrec upon 
them even in the present life. “ A 
book of remembrance was written 
before Him fer them that feared 
the Lord and that thought upon his 
Name.” 

The mode of expression in this 
passage seems to be derived from 
the custom of princes, who insert 
iu a book, with a view to future pro- 
motion, the names of such persons 
as they think worthy of particular 
regard. The general instruction 
to be drawn from it is, an assurance 
of the watchful care and providence 
of God. And how full of consola. 
tion is this idea to ajl that fear the 
Lord and that think upon his Name! 
The world may treat them with 
reproach; but He that is greater 
than the world watches over them 
for good. The ungodly may cast 
out their names as evil; but they 
are to be read in the tablet of the 
skies. Like the Church of d]d, they 
may sometimes, in a moment of 
despondency, be ready to exclaim, 
* The Lord hath forsaken me, and 
my Lord hath forgotten me: but 
what would be the answer?) © Can 
a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb? Yea, 
they may forget; yet will I not for- 
getthee. I have graven thee upon 
the palms of my hands.” ‘The 

Christ. Observy. No. 148. 
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declaration is an earnest of constant 
and universal protection to the righ- 
tcous, while on earth, and of a memo- 
rial which never can perish. He 
may sink like others into the grave, 
and be forgotten of men; but his 
name is written in heaven, and it 
will not be blotted out. 
For the text points also, thirdly, to 
a future reward :—** They shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in the 
day when I make up my jewels.” 
‘“They shall be mine in that 
day.”’—And to whom, then, do they 
belong, whilst they remain in this 
state of mortality? Are they not 
even here the children of God? 
Hath not Christ even now redeem- 
ed them to himself, as a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people ? They 
are not their own, for they are 
bought with a price; their body 
and their spirit are God’s. If they 
have crucified the affections and 
lusts, even in this life, they are 
Christ’s; and if they belong to 
Christ, they belong also to God. 
But at the last day, when the judge 
ment Is set, and the books are open. 
ed ; when the Son of God shall come 
to be glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired in all them that believe, 
they will become his in the most 
absolute and unlimited sense. He 
wili confess them before his Father 
and his holy angels. They will be 
his exclusively, perfectly, and eter. 
nally. ‘hey will behold his face, 
and stand around his throne; not 
a cloud shall intervene to veil the 
presence of their God, and all the 
happiness and glory of heaven will 
be their’s. They will be raised to 
the possession of a kingdom, and 
they shall rejoice for ever and ever. 
Reilections of this sort appear to 
be suited to an occasion, when we 
bend over the tombs of those who 
have appeared as lights in the 
world, and have departed, as we 
have reason to trust, in the true 
faith and fear of Christ. It is use. 
ful for the living, In such cases, to 
take a lesson from the dead; and 
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it is with this view especially, as 
many persons must have already 
anticipated, that I have selected the 
subject of our present meditation. 
It certainly seemed to me not inex- 
pedient that we should devote a 
short time on this day to the memory 
of one whose Character has long 
been familiar to us, and whose re- 
mains not a few of us have recently 
followed to the grave. I should be 
sorry to convert the pulpit into a 
mere theatre for recording the 
praises of human excellence, and 
especially if the object of commen- 
dation possessed no clear tile to 
such a distinction. But an occa. 
sional notice of instances, where un- 
common talents appear to have been 
devoted to the most sacred ends, 
may be useful in promoting the 
glory of God, and the good of our 
brethren: nor are we without au- 
thority for this employment in 
Scripture, which frequently holds 
forth to our reverence and imitation 
those who throurh faith and patience 
inherit the promises. With regard 
to the particular individual now in 
view, I cannot doubt that the name 
of Henny THorntron will suffi- 
ciently justify the commemoration 
on which I am about to venture. I 
am indeed aware, that, in undertak- 
ing this task, 1 tread on tender 
ground. There is danger, at all 
times, lest, in speaking of those 
whom we have known and loved, 


we should transgress the dictates of 


a sober judgment. There is also 
danger, In the present instance, lest 
to some that hear me [I should seem 
to exceed the truth, whilst I state 
only what many of you know and 
feel tobe truce. Relying, however, 
on your indulgence, I will endeavour 
to trace, although with a feeble and 
trembling hand, some of the more 
prominent features in the mind and 
habits and principles of our lamented 
friend ; only premising, that it is not 
my object to give a Jaboured or sys- 
tematic délineation of his character, 


’ 
‘ 


but merely to throw together such 
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particulars as meMory and casual 
information have supplied. 

The basis of his intellectual cha- 
racter was calm and profound reflec- 
tion. He loved to take no principle 
for granted which might be traced 
out into simpler elements: and his 
independence in pursuing such re- 
searches for himself, was not more 
remarkable than the patient and 
steady labour of thought with which 
he conducted them. With these 
qualities, which might otherwise 
have only led into error, were hap. 
pily united eminent soundness of 
judgment, a supreme love of truth, 
and great elevation of mind. He 
wes long in deciding, but not indeci- 
sive ; Cautious, but sure; and when 
he had once formed an opinion, 
acted upon it with unwavering stea- 
diness and energy. It is not possi- 
ble to conceive a human mind more 
tree from prejudice or littleness in 
its manner of viewing a subject: he 
always thought on a great scale ; 
always took his observations as from 
a hill, and through a serene and un- 
clouded atmosphere. 

This largeness of view led him 
to appreciate every subject on which 
human thought can be exercised. 
He could not be indifferent to any 
laudable or Innocent pursuit, which 
attracted the attention of others. 
Considering his numerous avoca- 
tions through the whole of life, it 
is surprising to what a variety of 
topics he had directed his reftlec- 
tion. He was, indeed, too close a 
thinker to be lightly diverted from 
any particular line of contemplation 
or inquiry, which happened for the 
time to be among the favourite 
pursuits of his leisure hours. Of 
these he generally had twoor three ; 
and as the course of public or pri- 
vate occurrences, or that of his own 
reading, perpetually renewed them, 
his range of thought, instead of gra. 
dually narrowing down, as is often 
the case, to a few fixed topics, con. 
tinued to expand during the whole 
of his life. 
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It is possible, that some persons 
may have inferred from the strict- 
ness of his principles, or from some 
fancied reserve in his manners, that 
he was a harsh judge of mankind. 
There cannot be an opinion more in- 
correct. To say that be was totally 
free trom Censoriousness, would be 
saying far too little. His standard 
of excellence was indeed extremely 
high, and no circumstances could 
tempt tim to lower it; yet, in the 
appiucation of it to individual in- 
siances, even where he could not but 
disapprove, be was not only singu- 
larly on his guard against even a tecl- 
ing, however slight, of bitterness or 
undue severity, but active and saga- 
cious in discovering the minutest 
ingredients of mitigation, which the 
case admitted. A fairer and more 
equitable judge never existed. If 
hee was proof against the contagion of 
popular paruality, he was equally 
unswayed by popular prejudice. In 
him candour and lenity were not 
weaknesses or impulses, but virtues; 
and, for that reason, were far more 
consiantly to be relied upon than that 
passionate and parual indulgence 
which is, in fact, only a more refined 
selfishness. 

I have mentioned the fancied reserve 
of his manners. Strangers were cer- 
tainly apt, on a slight intercourse, to 
think him somewhat cold and dis- 
tant. | remember the ume, when 
this was my own opinion: but it is 
wonderful how soon the impression 
was usually corrected; and it is but 
just to observe, that as life advanced, 
the real suavity of his disposition be- 
came more and more visible in his 
external deportment. His conver- 
sation was, indeed, of too reflective 
and disjuisitory a cast, to be always 
pleasing to superficial minds ; yet no 
person, however moderate 1n acquire- 
ments, Could enter even once into 
familiar discourse with him, witheut 
being struck by his total exemption 
from every kind and degree of state- 
liness, affectation, or disguise. ‘To 
those who saw him more familiarly 
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in private life, this quality appeared 
still more eminently remarkable. His 
confidence, though not rashly bestow- 
ed, was uncommonly kind and unre- 
served: and persons admitted to his 
friendship, were often perfectly pene- 
trated by the frankness and conde- 
scension with which he laid open to 
them his whole mind,and even asked 
their advice, though greatly Ais infe- 
riors in age and wisdom. Nor did 
he rigidly restrict these marks of re- 
gard to one or two favoured individu- 
als: he was indeed select in his friend- 
ships; but he had a large heart ; and 
wherever he thought that he saw 
good dispositions, and an ingenuous 
nature, he readily stretched forth the 
right hand of kindness. 

As one presumptive proof of this 
unaffected candour and frankness of 
temper, I may mention, his high esti- 
mation of these properties in other 
men. If there was any one class of 
persons, whose mental qualifications 
he was apt, notwithstanding the clear- 
ness of his judgment, to overrate, it 
consisted of those who evinced genu- 
ine feclings, and an open and commu- 
nicative turn of mind. No man, in 
fact, ever possessed a more genuine 
and solid character than himself: 
none better appreciated those who 
were distinguished by the same ex- 
cellence. 

One of his most amiable charac- 
teristics was, the interest with which 
he promoted the growth and watched 
the development of youthful talent or 
virtue. Young persons of unsophis. 
ticated minds were admitted to the 
freest intercourse with him: he de- 
lighted to converse with them, to 
read with them, and to draw them 
into friendly discussion either on 
moral or political subjects of a useful 
nature, or on works of taste. This 
paiernal benevolence was rewarded 
by the free acquisition of a paternal! 
influence. His kindness, his coun- 
scls, not uttered with awful gra- 
vity, nor introduced with careful 
insinuation, but naturally poured 
forth by the flow of his own mind, 
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could not fail to produce adeep im- 
pression on those whom he so honour- 
ed ; and many are the hearts, beyond 
the circle of his weeping and orphan 
family, which are now saddened by 
the reflection, that they have lost at 
once a guide, a counsellor, anda fa- 
miliar friend. 

Of his philanthropy, his humanity, 
his unwearicd charities, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. During these 
many years, what Javour of love has 
been performed, cither in the senate, 
or in the way of charitable contribu- 
tion, in which this our friend was not 
an eminent leader? And, notwith- 
standing the secrecy with which he 
dispensed his private alms, to whom 
are they not known? It was in vain 
for a liberality so active and over- 
flowing to shun the light, ‘The gra- 
titude of relieved and rejoicing fami- 
lies; of the poor, the afflicted, and 
the fatherless, has a voice which is 
not to be silenced: the blessing of 
iim that was ready to perish Is loud: 
the song of the widows’ heart cannot 
vise unheard. I will not, therefore, 
dweil on this point further than to 
say, that as he was used on no occa- 
sion to deny his assistance to the 
claims of distress and indigence, or 
even to the fair cxigencies of persons 
in less humble stations of life, so, in 
all his liberalities of both kinds, he 
acted, not from a romantic sensibili- 
ty, but from genuine feeling, directed 
by sound principle. He considered 
himself as a steward, entrusted by 
Providence with treasures not his 
own, and which it was as much his 
duty to distribute with economy, as 
with generosity. Hence his exten- 
sive donations were habitually well 
directed; and the large portion of 
his annual income which he set apart 
for purposes of benevolence, became 
still larger in its effect, by being 
measured out with an exact and pru- 
dent hand. 

As I have said littic of bis philan- 
thropy, so [ need not detain you on 
another bright feature of his charac- 
ter; [ mean, his high and stainless 
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integrity. Purer hands were never 
engaged in the transaction of human 
affairs. He was not only clear from 
many little obliquities of conduct 
that are observable In persons who 
yet maintain a tolerable reputation 
in the world, but be scrupulously 
avoided these fow sell-preferences, 
these petty evasions, those devi- 
ations from tae striciest and straight- 
est rule of justicc, which are often 
excused as fair stratagems or par- 
donabie infirmities. Hs protession- 
al and his public character, how. 
ever, are so weil Known, both to the 
world in general and to many who 
now hear me, that I am = content 
with mereiy sugyvesting the subject 
to your recollection and renewed 
respect. 

In this sacred place, I will not stop 
to meniton, that he excelied in seine 
shighter accomplishments, which, v¢- 
yond the circle of bis immedi.te 
associates, he Was not even suspected 
of possessing. Neither will IT so far 
obirude on the sanctity of the house 
of mourning, during its first flow of 
sorrow, as mitutely to describe the 
domestic virtues which have * ceased 
from the gate.’? Yet it would be un- 
pardonable not to observe, that the 
character so excellent and so much 
honoured abroad, was beautifully 
consistent with itself in private life. 
What constant and unaffected kind- 
ness! What perpetual evenness of 
temper! What careful attention to 
the welfare, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, of all around him! What ready 
communicativeness of discourse on 
ali subjects! What an unwearied 
solicitude, directed by the most ex- 
cellent judgment, to educate the 
minds, call out the faculues, im- 
prove the tastes, and form the prin- 
ciples of those over whom a discone 
solate parent is now weeping as 
fatherless ! 

[ now come to a topic which I 
have purposely reserved for the 
last in this imperfect delineation 
of our lamented brother: I mean, 
his reiigious character. [ venture 
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to make his qualification in this re- 
spect thus prominent, not because 
1 think it an admirable addztzon to 
his other excellences, but because 
I feel convinced that it jay at the 
root and foundation of them ail. 
He did thus well, because ** he fear- 
ed the Lord, and thought upon his 
Name.”? Doubtiess, many sovs and 
daughters of men have done virtu- 
ously; many splendid actions have 
been performed, and maby great 
qualities exhibited, even by woridly 
men: but where, except in the 
school of Christ, shall we find that 
entireness Of moral character; that 
impartial regard to all the rules of 
right; that assemblage of whatso- 
ever things are true, or honest, or 
praiseworthy, or virtuous; which 
we are at this moment contemplat- 
ing with sad admiration? O, my 
brethren ! such excellence, in a par- 
taker of our frail and ruined nature, 
is the fruit of many prayers and 
meditations. It is only on our bend- 
ed knees that we can receive the 
baptism of the Spirit which shall 
thoroughly furnish us to good works. 
It isonly from the altar of the cov- 
enant that man can imbibe that 
heavenly fire which shall enable him 
to shine before the world with the 
light of charity, purity, uprightness, 
and holiness. 

Although our deceased friend had 
the benefit of a religious education, 
yet he early betook himself to an 
carnest, deliberate and dispassionate 
inquiry upon the subject of religion ; 
an inquiry prosecuted, [ have no 
doubt, with all that accuracy of ex- 
amination and labour of thought, 
that distrust of first impressions, and 
that judicious balancing of opposite 
probabilities, which formed a dis. 
tinguishing feature of his mind. 
Through the blessing of God on 
this conscientious search alter truth, 
the result was, that he not only ac- 
quiesced in the general authority of 
Revelation, but determined to em- 
brace it with his whole heart, to form 
his life on its precepts. and found his 
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hopes on its promises. The doc- 
trines which he adopted were those 
acknowledged by the Church of 
Engiand; and to her communion he 
sincerely and resolvedly attached 
himself, but without any unchari- 
table censure of those who might 
preter a different creed. 

It is to this event, as I have al- 
ready observed, that the superiority 
of his character in afier lite may 
be traced. Had he forsaken the 
principles in which he was educated, 
and contentedly sunk inio a stave of 
irreligion, his vigorous powers might 
have been known to the world, only 
in exertions of a pernicious nature. 
Or, had he trifled with his con- 
Science, and continued to move on 
in wretched uncertainty between 
belief and unbelief, between God and 
mammon, his mind would have been 
crippled by this indecision, and noth- 
ing like clear, strong, and consistent 
excellence, in any line, could have 
been produced. But religion gave 
scope to his elevation. His power- 
ful faculties, casting root as it were 
into this good soil; expanded them- 
selves with freedom, and, by the 
grace of God, produced abundant 
fruits of righteousness. 

In entering for one moment more 
particularly into the nature of his 
religion, I would beg leave to point 
out two peculiarities In it, which, 
when taken in connexion with the 
character of the individual himself, 
seem to me extremely striking. 

First, His religion was of a devo- 
tional nature.—It was a religion 
which strongly interested his affec- 
tions. I do not mean, that it was 
made up of warm Salliés or vision. 
ary raptures ; or even that it habit- 
ually indulged in strong and lively 
emotions of mind. Little do they 
know of a deep, and cherished, and 
lasting affection, who imagine that 
it consists In starts and passions, 
or lives in a perpetual ardency and 
violence. But as the subject of 
these remarks was far from every 
kind and degree of this false or 
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Sorced warmth, so did he equally 
keep aloof from the error of men, 
who would resolve all religion intoa 
mere system of dry and cold reason. 
Fis too was a religion of reason, but 
it was alsoa religion of the heart. 
Tt was a religion of warm attach. 
ment, and reverence, and gratitude, 
and trust. It was a religion that 
commended him to love God with 
all his strength, and his neighbour 
as himseil; a religion that enjoined 
him to rejoice in the Lord always; 
areligion that told bim of consola- 
tions in Chris’, of the fellowship of 
the Spirit; a religion that persuad- 
ed by tear, that constrained by love, 
that saved by hope, that provoked by 
example, that wrought by charity. 

I mention this as a very observa- 
ble peculiarity, in a person so eml- 
nently distinguished for thought, 
sedateness, and cool judgment, and 
who had adopted his religious prin- 
ciples, not from impulse or passion 
or the mere force ot education, but 
on the soundest reflection and fullest 
inquiry. And what shall we say, 
then, to those, who without any such 
reflection or inquiry, who, with in- 
tellects of not half his depth or com- 
prehension or solidity, and perhaps 
with minds evidently led away by 
passion after passion, and vanity after 
vanity, the victims of impulse or the 
slaves of fancy, yet venture to con. 
demn all warm and earnest piety as 
irrational and enthusiastic? if any 
such should be present, let me im- 
plore them to re-consider their 
opinions, or rather their ¢mpressions, 
at the grave of him, whom we are 
mourning : to contrast his character 
with their own, and at Jeast not to 
censure the principles which he pro- 
fessed,as wild, or rash, or visionary, 
until they have given the subject the 
same cautious, suber, and heedful 
attention. 

The second peculiarity, which I 
would mention in his religious 
character, Is this: that although he 
was of a very speculative, or, (if I 
may use the word) philosophical 
turn of mind, his religion was 
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wholly #ractical——He could indeed, 
when there was proper occasion, 
discuss the more speculative points 
of theology with great judgment, 
and he always did it with exemplary 
caution and humility. He well knew 
also, that Christianity has its myste- 
ries—the deep things of God which 
man in his present state must be con- 
tent to see darkly: but he was ex- 
tremely jealous of any thing that 
tended to convert religion into a 
mere matter of speculative research, 
ora system of Mysticism. In his 
eyes, it was something far higher: he 
suw that it is intended to regulate the 
heart, the temper, and the practice ; 
that it is the armour to fortify us 
against principalitics and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wicked- 
nesses In high places;that itis the 
renewal not ot our intellectual, but 
of our moral and spiritual nature; that 
itis the conformation of man to the 
image of God, not in knowledge, but 
in holiness.—Prayer, submission, 
deep humility, strict self-examina- 
lion, a diligent use of religious ordi- 
nances, a careful reference of every 
action and feeling to the light of 
Scripture, a constant reliance on the 
influences of the Spirit, an union 
with Christ;—these were in his view 
the essentials of religion. He there. 
fore so ran, not as uncertainly ; he 
so fought, not as one that beateth the 
air; but he strove in all things, by 
the grace of God, toapply the great 
truths of the Gospel tohis own con- 
science and life. ‘* He feared the 
Lord, and thought upon his Neme,” 
not as an object of curiosity or 
scientific research, but as on the 
name of his Maker, his Preserver, 
his Redeemer, his Intercessor, his 
Sanctifier, and his Judge. That 
name he held above every other: 
it was the cbyect of his trust: it was 
to him a strong tower, in which he 
might take refuge, and be safe. 

But it is time that I finish the 
sketch which 1 have so feebly at- 
tempted. I cannot, however, dis- 
miss it without observing, that in 
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endeavouring to hold up this cha. 
racter to your affectionate esteem, 
{ am far from forgetting the imper- 
fections that must attach to our de- 
praved nature even in its best mortal 
state. There is none good but one, 
thatis God; and no man could be 
more sensible of this truth than he 
who is no longer with us. If, there- 
fore, he attained to uncommon ex- 
cellence, it was not because he was 
exempt from the corrupiton that 
cleaves to man, but because, with 
humble dependence on Divine help, 
he earnestly struggled against it. 
Many, no doubt, were the secret 
conflicts that be waged with evil 
inclinations, with the love of self, 
and the seductions of the world ; and 
if in all these he was, through grace, 
more than conqueror, he would suill 


have been content to throw himself 


on the mercies of his Saviour, as an 
unprofitable servant. This, however, 
seems to mc only a stronger reason 
for contemplating his character, in 
order that we may see to what 
heights this frail nature, in which 
we all partake, may be refined by 
pureness, by knowledge, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by 


the word of truth, by the power of 


God. 

These were the helps, these the 
principles, these the influences which 
supported our brother, when, after 
a life expended in the service of his 
Lord, he approached the dark valley, 
where the rich and the poor meet 
together.—-His end was produced by 
a long and consuming illness; but 
an illness so deceitful in lis opera- 
tion, that till his Jast mortal day, his 
friends could scarcely persuade 
themselves to renounce hope. Yet 
it was a disorder, painful, and pecu- 
arly harassing, especially to one 
of such dilizent habits and so active 
acast of mind. But it is impossible 
to represent adequately, the manner 
In which it was endured. Incessant 
restlessness and suffering ; days of 
pain and irritation, and nights of 
watching and weariness; the per- 
peiual elimpse of amendment as 
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perpetually proving delusive ;—none 
of these things moved him. There 
was nota gesture, or a look of im- 
patience ; but his voice, his words, 
his countenance, his manner, all 
bespoke unaffected humility and 
resignation, and even seemed to 
improve in suavity and amenity, as 
the malady gained ground. 

In the earlier stages of his illness, 
he had little or no reason to appre- 
hend danger; but the long though 
painful leisure to which he was 
reduced, and the formed habit of 
his mind, threw him much on a 
contemplation of the important topics 
connected with an eternal state. It 
was indeed a ground which he had 
often explored with care; nor was 
it surprising to his friends to hear 
him observe, that his views on 
these awlul subjects remained un. 
changed. 

The malady, however, advanced 
though slowly, and still the irrita. 
tion and the weakness, and the 
weariness increased ; and still there 
appeared no mortal symptom; and 
sull his friends hoped. But there 
is little doubt, that the patient him- 
self now felt that his complaint 
had inflicted an incurable wound. 
Although his understanding was 
totally unclouded, weakness now dis- 
qualified him for continued thought ; 
und this incapacity for his favourite 
employment of mental exertion 
pressed on him sorely. But he 
knew whom he had believed: not 
a murmur passed his lips; benevo- 
lence and submission reigned on 
his countenance, and his languid 
eye still sparkled at any intelligence 
favourable to the cause of religion. 

1 purposely abstain from entering 
into particular anecdote; yet I can- 
not but think this a fitting occasion 
to mention one circumstance, which: 
passed in the last conscious inter- 
view between this good man and the 
minister of the church which he 
usually attended. 

After joining with the clergyman 
in devotion, as far as his enfeebled 
condition would permit, he took 
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leave of him with fervently implor- 
ing the blessing of God upon his 
miuisterial Jabours.—O my brethren, 
beloved in the Lord, while we con. 
tempiate scenes like these, shall we 
not biess God for all his servants 
departed this life in his faith and 
fear ? And shall we not, with one 
consent, cast in our lot, for time and 
for eternity, amoug those that “ fear 
the Lord, and that think upon his 
name??? Have we stood together at 
the tombs of the dead in Christ, and 
shall we never share their triumphs, 
never sing with them the new song 
of victory in the kingdom of God? 
Wien we bade them farewell, was 
it for eternity? Was all over when 
we watched the painful bed, and 
mixed in the melancholy train; and 
must we be driven from their side, 
wien the Lord of Hosts makes up 
his jeweis! To whom should we 
fly, under the pressure of these awful 
questions, except to Him who alone 
has the issues of life and death? 
And therefore, * O merciful God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whe is the resurrection and the Iife, 
in wiom whosoever believeth shall 
live though he die, we meekly 
beseech thee. O Father, to raise us 
from the death of sin, unto the life 
of righteousness, that when we shall 
depart this life, we may rest in Thee 
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as our hope is this our brother doth; 
and that at the general resurrection, 
in the last day, we may receive that 
blessing which thy well-beloved Son 
shall then pronounce to all that love 
and fear thee, saying, Come ye bless- 
ed of my Father, receive the king. 
dom prepared for you from the 
beginning of the world.” 


MR. RICHARD BARLOW. 


On the 1lith March, 1814, died, in the 
86th year of his age, Mr. RicHarv Bar- 
Low, of Princess Street, Manchester; 
long known and highly honoured in the 
world, as a man of the most unblemished 
reputation and exemplary piety. In his 
religious sentiments he was strictly ortho- 
dox, and in all his conduct prudently be- 
nevolent. He was a friend and a warm 
supporter of every charitable and useful 
institution, for several of which, in the 
populous town of Manchester, he was, 
from a knowledge of his great worth and 
ability, chosen a trustee, and for the dis- 
charge of the duties of which, his uncom. 
mon wisdom, judgment, and natural activi- 
ty, so admirably qualified him. Though 
firmly attached, from principle, to the 
Established Church, on whose services he 
regularly attended, as long as his health 
would permit, he ever exercised the great- 
est liberality towards those who differed 
from him in modes of worship, being a 
lover of good men of every denomination. 

He departed this life in the faith and 
neace of a Christian, renouncing his own 
righteousness, and relying solely on the 
merit of his Saviour, as the only hope of 
fallen man. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SEVERAL Articles which have been transmitted for insertion in our Obituary, and which 
we had fully intended to insert, we must now necessarily omit in consequence of their 


having appeared in other publications. 


We do not enter into any specification, as this 


general notice will be sufficiently intelligible to aJl whom it concerns. 
A paper on Independence of Mind; F.; PuitaLterues; I. D L.; R. B. P.; J.S—. 


H ; will be inserted. 


Joun; 1.8. H.;1 0 Z.; Apo_escens; Per MARE ET TERRAM ; Ouvdetc ; Keeirray ; 
W.; Evsesia; eiacT@ategwy; Xueco; G. C G; VOX; A Constranr READER; 
BoH.; Firius Cuirisrianus; Anna; A.B; C. W.; have been received. 


Joun’s Sermon has also been received 
should prove suitable, it will appear. 


We have not had time to peruse it; but if it 
Many of the papers stated in the preceding 


paragraph to have been received, stand in the same predicament 
We have often stated the impossibility of our making any use of Literary Intelligence 
not sent to us before the 20th of the month. 
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